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Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I am honoured 
to-day by being received in your ancient university and 
by the address which has been given to me and which I 
greatly value. 

I wish to speak to you to-day about the tragedy of 
Europe. This noble continent, comprising on the whole 
the fairest and the most cultured regions of the earth, 
enjoying a temperate and equable climate, is the home 
of all the great parent races of the western world. It 
is the fountain of Christian faith and Christian ethics. 
It is the origin of most of the culture, arts, philosophy, 
and science both of ancient and modern times. If Europe 
were once united in the sharing of its common inheritance 
there would be no limit to the happiness, to the prosperity 
and glory which its three or four hundred million people 
would enjoy. 

Yet it is from Europe that have sprung that series of 
frightful nationalistic quarrels, originated by the Teutonic 
nations in their rise to power, which we have seen in this 
twentieth century and even in our own lifetime wreck 
the peace and mar the prospects of all mankind. 

And what is this plight to which Europe has been 
reduced ? Some of the smaller States have indeed made 
a good recovery, but over wide areas a vast quivering 
mass of tormented, hungry, careworn, and bewildered 
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human beings gape at the ruins of their cities and 
their homes and scan the dark horizons for the approach 
of some new peril, tyranny or terror. 

Among the victors there is a babel of voices, among 
the vanquished the sullen silence of despair. That 
is all that Europeans, grouped in so many ancient 
states and nations, that is all that the Germanic races 
have got by tearing each other to pieces and spreading 
havoc far and wide. Indeed, but for the fact that the 
great republic across the Atlantic Ocean has at length 
realised that the ruin or enslavement of Europe would 
involve their own fate as well, and has stretched out 
hands of succour and of guidance; but for that, the 
Dark Ages would have returned in all their cruelty and 
squalor. They may still return. 

Yet all the while there is a remedy which, if it were 
generally and spontaneously adopted by the great majo- 
rity of people in many lands, would as if by a miracle 
transform the whole scene and would in a few years 
make all Europe, or the greater part of it, as free and as 
happy as Switzerland is to-day. 

What is this sovereign remedy? It is to re-create the 
European Family, or as much of it as we can, and to 
provide it with a structure under which it can dwell in 
peace, in safety, and in freedom. We must build a kind 
of United States of Europe. In this way only will hun- 
dreds of millions of toilers be able to regain the simple 
joys and hopes which make life worth living. The process 
is simple. All that is needed is the resolve of hundreds of 
millions of men and women to do right instead of wrong, 
and to gain as their reward blessing instead of cursing. 

Much work has been done upon this task by the exer- 
tions of the Pan-European Union which owes so much to 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, and which commanded the 
services of the famous French patriot and statesman 
Aristide Briand. There is also that immense body of 
doctrine and procedure which was brought into being 
amid high hopes after the first world war, I mean the 
League of Nations. The League of Nations did not fail 
because of its principles or conceptions. It failed because 
these principles were deserted by those States who had 
brought it into being. It failed because the Governments 
of those days feared to face the facts and act while 
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time remained. This disaster must not be repeated. 
There is therefore much knowledge and material with 
which to build, and also bitter, dear-bought experience 
to spur the building. 

I was very glad to read in the newspapers two days 
ago that my friend President Truman had expressed his 
interest and sympathy with this great design. 

There is no reason why a regional organisation of 
Europe should in any way conflict with the world orga- 
nisation of the United Nations. On the contrary, I 
believe that the larger synthesis will only survive if it is 
founded upon coherent natural groupings. There is 
already a natural grouping in the western hemisphere. 
We British have our own Commonwealth of Nations. 
These do not weaken, on the contrary they strengthen, 
the world organisation. They are in fact its main 
support. 

And why should there not be a European group which 
could give a sense of enlarged patriotism and common 
citizenship to the distracted peoples of this turbulent 
and mighty continent ? And why should it not take its 
rightful place with other great groupings and help to 
shape the onward destinies of man ? 

In order that this should be accomplished there must be 
an act of faith in which the millions of families, speaking 
many languages, must consciously take part. 

We all know that the two world wars through which 
we have passed arose out of the vain passion of a newly 
united Germany to play the dominating part in the world. 
In this last struggle crimes and massacres have been 
committed for which there is no parallel since the invasion 
of the Mongols in the fourteenth century, and no equal 
at any time in human history. The guilty must be 
punished. Germany must be deprived of the power to 
rearm and make another aggressive war. 

But when all this has been done, as it will be done, as 
it is being done, then there must be an end to retribution. 
There must be what Mr. Gladstone, many years ago, 
called ‘a blessed act of oblivion.” We must all turn 
our backs upon the horrors of the past. We must look 
to the future. We cannot afford to drag forward across 
the years that are to come the hatreds and revenges 
which have sprung from the injuries of the past. If 
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Europe is to be saved from infinite misery and indeed 
from final doom, there must be this act of faith in the 
European family, and this act of oblivion against all the 
follies and crimes of the past. 

Can the free peoples of Europe rise to the height of 
these resolves of the soul and of the instincts of the 
spirit of man? If they can, the wrongs and injuries 
which have been inflicted will have been washed away 
on all sides by the miseries which have been endured. 
Is there any need for further floods of agony? Is the 
only lesson of history to be that mankind is unteachable ? 
Let there be justice, mercy and freedom. The peoples 
have only to will it and all will achieve their hearts’ 
desire. 

I am now going to say something that will astonish 
you. The first step in the re-creation of the European 
family must be a partnership between France and 
Germany. In this way only can France recover the 
moral and cultural leadership of Europe. There can be 
no revival of Europe without a spiritually great France 
and a spiritually great Germany. 

The structure of the United States of Europe, if well 
and truly built, will be such as to make the material 
strength of a single State less important. Small nations 
will count as much as large ones and gain their honour 
by their contribution to the common cause. The ancient 
states and principalities of Germany, freely joined together 
for mutual convenience in a federal system, might 
take their individual places among the United States of 
Europe. 

I shall not try to make a detailed programme for 
hundreds of millions of people who want to be happy 
and free, prosperous and safe, who wish to enjoy the four 
freedoms of which the great President Roosevelt spoke, 
and live in accordance with the principles embodied in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

If this is the wish of Europeans in so many lands, they 
have only to say so and means can certainly be found and 
machinery erected to carry that wish to full fruition. 

But I must give you warning. Time may be short. 
At present there is a breathing space. The cannons have 
ceased firing. The fighting has stopped, but the dangers 
have not stopped. If we are to form a United States 
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of Europe, or whatever name it may take, we must 
begin now. 

In these present days we dwell strangely and pre- 
cariously under the shield, and I will even say protection, 
of the atomic bomb. The atomic bomb is still only in 
the hands of a State and nation which we know will 
never use it except in the cause of right and freedom. 
But it may well be that in a few years this awful agency 
of destruction will be widespread and the catastrophe 
following from its use by several warring nations will 
not only bring to an end all that we call civilisation but 
may possibly disintegrate the globe itself. 

I must now sum up the propositions which are before 
you. 

Our constant aim must be to build and fortify the 
strength of the United Nations Organisation. Under and 
within that world concept we must re-create the European 
family in a regional structure called—it may be—the 
United States of Europe, and the first practical step would 
be to form a Council of Europe. 

If at first all the States of Europe are not willing or 
able to join the Union, we must nevertheless proceed to 
assemble and combine those who will and those who can. 

The salvation of the common people of every race and 
of every land from war or servitude must be estab- 
lished on solid foundations, and must be guarded by the 
readiness of all men and women to die rather than submit 
to tyranny. 

In this urgent work France and Germany must take 
the lead together. Great Britain, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, mighty America, and, I trust, Soviet: 
Russia—for then, indeed, all would be well—must be 
the friends and sponsors of the new Europe and must 
champion its right to live and shine. 

Therefore I say to you: ‘ Let Europe arise.’ 


This address was imperfectly reported in the Press at the time. We give the 
full and authentic text with Mr. Churchill’s permission.—THE Eprror, 























































A ROYAL COMMISSION 


I 


On September 7th, 1945, Igor Gouzenko, the cipher clerk to the Russian 
Military Attaché in Ottawa, handed over to the Canadian authorities 
documentary evidence of espionage perpetrated by officials of the Russian 
Embassy and by certain persons, members of the Communist International 
or sympathisers with international Communism. 

The circumstances of Gouzenko’s action, the nature of the evidence he 
supplied, and further evidence relating to espionage on behalf of the 
Soviet Union, are disclosed in an official report.* 

As this report is of great interest and importance—and not only to 
Canada. As it demands far more attention than it has hitherto received 
on this side of the Atlantic,? we give a summary herewith, quoting some 
of the more significant passages : 

Gouzenko, a subject of the Soviet Union, was born in 1919. When he 
was seventeen, he became a member of the Komsomol (the League of 
Communist Youth). He became a lieutenant in the Red Army and 
studied at a special school, which was under the authority of the Russian 
General Staff. There he learnt the secret codes which he used in his 
official capacity later on. He then joined the Main Intelligence Division 
of the Red Army in Moscow. In 1942 he was sent to the front. Towards 
the end of 1942 it was decided that he should serve abroad. After the | 
usual ‘ vetting’ by the NKVD (the Russian Secret Police)—which took 
about six months—he was sent to Ottawa, accompanied by a certain 


1 * The Report of the Royal Commission/Appointed under Order in Council P.C. 411 of 
February 5, 1946/To investigate the Facts relating to and the Circumstances surrounding 
the Communication, by Public Officials and other Persons in Positions of Trust of Secret 
and Confidential Information to Agents of a Foreign Power/June 27, 1946./Honourable 
Mr. Justice Robert Taschereau/Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock/Commissioners/ 

‘ Ottawa/Edmond Cloutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty/1946.” 
(p- 733). 

2 On November 15th the Daily Telegraph published a letter from Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little which concludes as follows : 

* During the Long Vacation I tried in vain to obtain a copy of this Report by applica- 
tion to the House of Commons and to Canada House, and on the first day of re-assembly 
of the House on October 8th I addressed a Parliamentary Question to the Prime Minister 
asking the British Government to publish the findings and make the Report available to 
the public through the Stationery Office. 

“The undertaking given by the Prime Minister in his answer that “efforts are being 
made to secure copies of the Report from Canada with a view to their being placed on sale 
in this country ”’ has not so far been fulfilled, and it is still impossible for a private person 
in this country to obtain a copy. 

‘ For the few days of the recess I had been able to borrow the single copy placed in the 
House of Commons library. The Report, I am informed by a reliable correspondent, is 
readily obtainable in Australia, where it has caused profound anxiety. 

* Yours, etc., 
‘E. Granam-Livt.e, 

* House of Commons.’ 
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Goussarov, who was one of the Secretaries of the Russian Embassy there 
as well as representative of the Communist Party in the same Embassy. 
Communications between Goussarov and Moscow were effected by means 
of a secret cipher, independently of the Ambassador (p. 647 of the Report). 

When Gouzenko had been in Canada for some time, he realised, 
according to his own statements (pp. 638-640), that he had been com- 
pletely misled by what he had been told, when still in Russia, about life 
in ‘ the democratic countries.’ * 

He was impressed by the freedom and the abundance in Canada, by 
the way in which ‘ the Canadian people had sent supplies to the Soviet 
Union and collected money for the welfare of the Russian people ’ (p. 638). 
In the Russian Embassy, on the other hand, ‘ the fact that the Soviet 
Union was preparing for a third world war was freely talked about.’ 
Those who were not closely associated with the Communist Party ‘ feared 
another world war,’ while those ‘ who were ardent Members of the Party 
and its subsidiary organisations really wished for it, because they thought 
that to be part of the process leading toward a general upheaval through- 
out the world which would result in the establishment of Communism.’ 
To them ‘capitalism ’ was still the enemy that remained to be over- 
thrown. The so-called abolition of the Comintern had been ‘a sham ’— 
the Comintern ‘is now directed exclusively by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union ’ (p. 638). 

In his written statement, made on October 10th, Gouzenko declared 
that during ‘the first few days’ of his arrival he was ‘surprised . . . 
by the complete freedom of the individual which exists in Canada but 
does not exist in Russia. .. . 

‘ During two years of life in Canada, I saw the evidence of what a free 
people can do. What the Canadian people accomplished and are accom- 
plishing here under conditions of complete freedom, the Russian people 
under the conditions of the Soviet régime of violence and suppression of all 
freedom, cannot accomplish even at the cost of tremendous sacrifices, blood 
and tears. 

‘The last elections which took place recently in Canada especially 
surprised me. In comparison with them the system of elections in Russia 
appear as a mockery of the conception of free elections. For example, the 
fact that in elections in the Soviet Union one candidate is put forward, so 
that the possibilities of choice are eliminated, speaks for itself. 

‘ While creating a false picture of the conditions of life in these countries, 
the Soviet Government at the same time is taking all measures to prevent the 
peoples of democratic countries from knowing about the conditions of life 
in Russia. The facts about the brutal suppression of the freedom of speech, 
the mockery of the real religious feelings of the people, cannot penetrate into 
the democratic countries. 


3 The Royal Commission state, in this Report : ‘ Having heard that evidence [relating 
to espionage by members of the Russian Embassy] and the evidence of other witnesses who 
came into contact with Gouzenko on September 6th and 7th, 1945, we have been impressed 
with the sincerity of the man, and the manner in which he gave his evidence ’ (p. 637). 
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‘ Having imposed its communist régime on the people, the Government 
of the Soviet Union asserts that the Russian people have, as it were, their 
own particular understanding of freedom and democracy, different from that 
which prevails among the peoples of the western democracies. This is a lie.‘ 
The Russian people have the same understanding of freedom as all the 
peoples of the world. However, the Russian people cannot realise their 
dream of freedom and a democratic government on account of cruel terror 
and persecution. 

‘Holding forth at international conferences with voluble statements 
about peace and security, the Soviet Government is simultaneously preparing 
secretly for the third world war. To meet this war, the Soviet Government is 
creating in democratic countries, including Canada, a fifth column,‘ in the 
organisation of which even diplomatic representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment take part. . . . 

‘.. . Actually the Comintern exists and continues its work, because the 
Soviet.leaders have never relinquished the idea of establishing a Communist 
dictatorship throughout the world. . . . 

‘To many Soviet people here abroad, it is clear that the Communist 
Party in democratic countries has changed long ago from a political party 
into an agency net of the Soviet Government, into a fifth column in these 
countries to meet a war, into an instrument in the hands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for creating artificial unrest, provocation, etc., etc. 

‘Through numerous party agitators the Soviet Government stirs up the 
Russian people in every possible way against the peoples of the democratic 
countries, preparing the ground for the third world war. . . .” (pp. 638-640). 

It was these, and similar considerations, that impelled Gouzenko to 
‘ break away from the Soviet régime.’ He ends his statement with the 
words : 

‘I am glad that I found the strength within myself to take this step and 
to warn Canada and the other countries of the danger which hangs over 
them ’ (p. 641). 

He left the Russian Embassy for the last time, at about eight o’clock 
in the morning of September 5th, 1945, with the documents he had 
selected. During that day, and the day following, he could find no one 
who would believe in him—he called at Government offices and at the 
office of a newspaper. 

He grew apprehensive of his own safety and that of his wife and child. 
On September 6th, he noticed two men standing opposite his flat, 
apparently keeping it under observation. There was a knock at the 
door, and his name was called—he recognised the voice as that of Second 
Lieutenant Lavrentiev, one of the chauffeurs of the Military Attaché. 
He went out through the back door to the adjoining apartment, which 
was occupied by an N.C.O. of the Royal Canadian Air Force. This 
N.C.O., in his subsequent evidence (p. 642), stated that Gouzenko had 
come ‘ over the balcony ’ and, having ‘ figured ’ that ‘ the Russians were 
going to kill him and his wife . . . wanted to be sure that somebody 

* Underlined in the original. 
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would look after his little boy.’ The N.C.O., having consulted his own 
wife, agreed to look after the little boy ‘ because we didn’t want to see 
him stuck with nobody to look after him.’ 

Gouzenko then saw another man, walking along a lane at the back of 
the building. His apprehensions increased. A woman in a neighbouring 
flat agreed to take him and his wife in for the night. The N.C.O. went 
off on his bicycle to summon the police. 

Two constables arrived soon after seven in the evening and stayed. 
Towards midnight, four men arrived and knocked at the door of 
Gouzenko’s flat. Tho N.C.O. opened his own door. The men asked him 
if he knew where Gouzenko was. He said he did not. After knocking 
again they went downstairs, as though to leave, but returned, knocked 
again, and, receiving no answer, broke open the door. The two constables 
arrived and, entering, found the lights on and four men searching the 
flat—one of the men was Vitali Pavlov, the Second Secretary and Consul 
of the Russian Embassy, and head of the NKVD in Canada; another 
was Lieut.-Colonel Rogov, the Assistant Military Attaché (Air). Asked 
what they were doing, they said they had come for papers that belonged 
to the Embassy, that the owner of the flat had left town and had given 
them permission to get what they wanted. When one of the constables 
remarked that they had broken in, Pavlov replied that they had lost the 
key, that there was something in the flat they needed, and that, in any 
case, the premises were Russian property. Rogov said the constables 
had insulted them and ordered them out. They refused to go until their 
inspector arrived and demanded the identification cards of the intruders. 
They were, besides Pavlov and Rogov, Lieutenant Angelov, a member of 
the Staff of the Military Attaché, and Q. Farafontov, a cipher clerk at 
the Embassy. 

Gouzenko and his wife and child remained under the care of the 
police for the rest of the night. On the morning of the 7th he was taken 
to the office of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, where he handed 
over his documents, told his story, and asked to be kept in protective 
custody (pp. 641-644). 

On the 8th, the Canadian Department of External Affairs received a 
note from the Russian Embassy, stating that Gouzenko had failed to 
report for work on the 6th, that Consul V. G. Pavlov and two other 
colleagues of the Embassy had visited Gouzenko’s flat but, finding no 
one there, had opened it with Gouzenko’s duplicate key, and that ‘ it 
was later established ’ that Gouzenko ‘robbed some money belonging 
to the Embassy and had hidden himself together with his family.’ The 
Embassy complained that the police had behaved ‘in a rude manner,’ 
demanded the arrest of Gouzenko and his surrender ‘ for deportation as 
a capital criminal,’ and expressed ‘ its confidence that the Department will 
investigate this incident and make those guilty answerable for their 
actions ’ (pp. 645-646). 

On September 14th the Department of External Affairs received a 
further note, confirming the one of the 7th, and repeating ‘ its request to 
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the Government of Canada to apprehend Gouzenko and his wife without 
trial, to hand them over to the Embassy for deportation to the Soviet 
Union.’ 

The Department of External Affairs asked the Russian Embassy for 
details of the alleged robbery, but received no answer (p. 647).5 


II 


According to Order in Council P.C. 6444, October 6th, 1945, it had 
‘ been ascertained that agents of a Foreign Power have been engaged in a 
concerted effort 5 to obtain from public officials and other persons in posi- 
tions of trust, secret and confidential information, the disclosure of which 
might be inimical to the safety and interests of Canada and friendly * Powers, 
and that secret and confidential information has been communicated, directly 
or indirectly, by certain persons to the agents of the aforesaid Foreign Power 
to the prejudice of the public safety or interests of Canada and the friendly 
Powers.’ 

This same order authorised the Acting Prime Minister or the Minister 
of Justice ‘ to order the detention of such persons,’ and also, if necessary, 
their interrogation. Persons thus detained were ‘deemed to be in legal 
custody ’ (pp. 649-650). 

The Royal Commission was appointed under Order in Council P.C. 
411, February 5th, 1946. 

The ‘conspiratorial organisation operating in Canada and other 
countries ’ was made up of ‘trained and experienced men.’ Some of 
them had ‘undoubtedly been well-schooled in espionage and Fifth 
Column organisational methods, and in political and psychological 
** development ”’ techniques ’ (p. 11). 

‘In general, the military espionage network in Canada, headed by 
Colonel Zabotin, was a self-contained unit directed from Moscow,’ 
though some of the documents examined by the Commission ‘ refer 
specifically to espionage networks in other countries,’ or to agents ‘ who 
have moved or are about to move to Canada from another country or 
from Canada to another country.’ For example, Colonel Zabotin (whose 
‘ cover-name ’ was Grant), received a telegram, dated July 30th, 1945, 
from the Director (the head of the Military Intelligence Service in Moscow), 
instructing him to make the arrangements for the meeting between Dr. 
Alan Nun May, who was still in Canada, and a secret agent (‘ our man ’) 
in London, and to obtain from Dr. May (referred to under the ‘ cover- 
name’ of Alek) ‘detailed information on the progress of the work in 
uranium.’ Colonel Zabotin wired back early in August that the arrange- 
ments had been made (adding that ‘ Alek will work in King’s College, 
Strand’). These arrangements were slightly modified by the Director in 
a telegram dated August 22nd, 1945 (pp. 31-32). 

Another example of liaison between the Russian espionage in Canada 
and in Great Britain, given in the Report (p. 33), relates to a certain A. N. 
Veale. To Lieut.-Colonel Rogov, the Assistant Military Attaché (Air), 


® Underlined in the original. 
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was assigned the task of finding out more about him. According to a 
note in Rogov’s handwriting, ‘ it is known to us that up to 1942 he [Veale] 
worked in the meteo-service of the Royal Air Force in Cambridge. Fol- 
lowing this he went to Canada on a scientific mission.’ Rogov is, inter 
alia, instructed what to do if Veale, in conversation, should refer to 
‘his corporation membership [corporation is the “cover-name”’ for the 
Communist Party] and to the instructions of his director in England 
[i.e., the chief of the Russian espionage in England] to get connected 
with the Canadian corporation [t.e., Communist Party]’ (pp. 33-34). 
Another document gives the arrangements made for a meeting between 
a certain Berman and a secret agent in front of Canada House, London. 
Berman was to be 

‘in civilian clothes—brown suit (tweed), without a hat, with a newspaper in 
his right hand. 

‘ Pass-word: “‘ How’s Elsie?” 

‘ Berman will reply: ‘‘ She’s fine.’ 

‘Thereupon our man will hand over to him a letter signed ‘‘ Frank”’’ 
(p. 34). 

Other documents reveal liaison between Colonel Zabotin’s organisa- 
tion and ‘ networks’ operating on the European Continent and in the 
United States (p. 35). 

Agents employed in the ‘network’ were principally recruited from 
the Communist Party which ‘not only supplied personnel with ade- 
quately ‘developed’ motivations, but provided the organisational 
framework wherein recruiting could be and was carried out safely and 
efficiently.’ With one exception, all ‘ Zabotin’s Canadian espionage 
agents were shown to be members of or sympathisers with the Communist 
Party ’"—the one exception was a certain Emma Woikin, whose ‘ motiva- 
tion ’ seems to have been no more than ‘a sympathy with the Soviet 
Union based, as she said, on “‘ what I have read ’’’ : 

‘Zabotin found already in existence in Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto 
numerous study groups where Communist philosophy and technique were 
studied and where writings of Marz, Engels, Lenin and later authors were 
read and discussed. T'o outsiders these growps adopted various disguises, 
such as social gatherings, music-listening groups and groups for discussing 
international politics and economics. In some at least of these growps dues 
were collected and money used for various purposes including assistance to 
Communist Party leaders, and the purchase of Communist literature. 

‘ These study growps were in fact “ cells” and were the recruiting centres 
for agents, and the medium of development of the necessary frame of mind 
which was a preliminary condition to eventual service of the Soviet Union 
in a more practical way ’ (p. 44). 


Ii 
It is understandable that Russia wishes to have spies in scientific 
institutes, laboratories, and so on, especially in such as are engaged in 
atomic and physical research. One of the most astonishing discoveries 
Vor, CXL-—No. 838. N 
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made by the Royal Commission is the extent to which the Russian 
espionage was able to secure the assistance of men who held responsible 
posts and high academic distinctions : 

‘. . . within a short period of time what had been merely a political 
discussion group, made up of Canadian scientists as members of a Canadian 
political party, was transformed on instructions from Moscow into an active 
eaptonage organisation working against Canada on behalf of a foreign 
power ’ (p. 48). 

The Report qualifies the success of the Russian espionage in this 
respect as ‘uncanny’. Many of those implicated were persons 
‘with an unusually high degree of education’ who ‘ were well regarded by 
those who worked with them in agencies and departments of the public 
service, as persons of marked ability and intelligence’ (p. 57). 

Amongst them were : 

Raymond Boyer, Ph.D., who was on the staff of McGill University 
and ‘a valued senior worker with the National Research Council,’ a 
scientist ‘ with an international reputetion in chemistry,’ and a man ‘ of 
very substantial independent means.’ 

Eric Adams, a graduate of McGill University and of Harvard, who 
held an important position in the Industrial Development Bank and had 
previously held responsible positions with the Wartime Requirements 
Board, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and the Bank of Canada 
in Ottawa. 

Israel Halperin, a Professor of Mathematics at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, and a major in the Directorate of Artillery engaged in 
important research. 

Durnford Smith and Edward Wilfred Mazerall, both graduates of 
McGill and of the University of New Brunswick and members of the 
National Research Council. 

David Gordon Lunan, who had been lent by the Canadian army to 
the Wartime Information Board and to the Canadian Information 
Services, was Editor of the periodical Canadian Affairs. 

David Shugar, Ph.D., McGill University, had been employed by 
Research Enterprises Ltd., a Crown Company engaged in producing 
Radar, and was subsequently a Canadian naval officer in the Directorate 
of Electrical Supply. 

J.8. Benning, held responsible administrative positions in the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and, later on, in the Department of 
Reconstruction. 

Harold Gerson, held responsible administrative positions in Allied War 
Supplies Ltd., in the Department of Munitions and Supply, and the War 
Assets Corporation. 

F. W. Poland, an officer in the Directorate of Intelligence in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and, later on, Executive Secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Psychological Warfare. 

Kathleen Mary Willsher, formerly of the London School of Economics, 
who had, for many years, held a position of confidence in the Office of the 
High Commissioner of the United Kingdom at Ottawa. 
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Matt Nightingale, a Squadron-Leader in the R.A.A.F. and a graduate 
of McGill University. 


Agatha Chapman, M.A., University of British Columbia, employed in 
the Research Division of the Bank of Canada (pp. 57-58). 

Money was rarely, if ever, the motive—and never the main motive— 
which induced such persons to impart secret information to a foreign 
Power. The motives appear to have been almost entirely political or 
psychological. The recruiting agents were very reticent about mentioning 
money to prospective recruits, at least in the early stages. Small amounts 
were sometimes paid out for ‘expenses.’ To have accepted money from 
a foreign agent was, of course, compromising, and may be a reason why 
some of the recruits refused. To have received considerable sums might, 
of course, have led to detection and would, in any case, have exposed the 
recipient to blackmail from his new masters. Generally speaking, money, 
or any considerable sums of money, were declined because the recruits 
regarded themselves as idealists : 

David Gordon Lunan said under interrogation : 

‘ It [i.e., money] was frequently offered to me but I never took it.’ 

Q.: ‘ How did he [i.e., Lieut.-Colonel Rogov] offer you the money ? ’ 

A.: ‘ Well, he would ask me and sometimes actually offer it. That is, 
I could see it was money. He would try to persuade me to take it. He 
characterised it as expenses, but I never took it’ (pp. 61-62). 

Details of payments made were found amongst the documents sub- 
mitted to the Commission. An entry in the dossier from the office of the 
Russian Military Attaché refers to Durnford Smith in the following 
terms : 

‘5.7.45. The acquaintance meeting took place through Back. Makes 
a good impression. At the meeting behaved very cautiously, somewhat 
cowardly. Brought material for photographing on radio locators. Is desirous 
to work for us and promised to do everything possible. . . . 

‘. . . Requested to do photographic work by himself and contact with 
Bayley.” ... 

* Handed out 100 dollars ; he took the money readily. 

‘ In the course of time he may become the head of a group. . . .” (p.-65). 

In the dossier relating to Sam Carr, the National Organiser of the 
Canadian ‘ Labour-Progressive (Communist) Party,’ there was an entry : 

‘. . . financially secure, but takes money. It is necessary occasionally 
to help.’ 

According to another entry, Fred Rose, M.P., a member of the 
National Executive of the Labour Progressive (Communist) Party, was 
to receive $600 (p. 67). 


IV 


It was the policy of the Canadian Communist Party—which goes under 
the name of Labour-Progressive Party—to discourage certain persons 
® ‘Cover-name’ for David Gordon Lunan. Lunan was sentenced to five years’ 


imprisonment on November 18th, 1946 (v. Daily Telegraph, November 19th, 1946). 
7 *Cover-name ’ for Edward Mazerall. 
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from open membership. Such persons—students teachers, civil servants, 
clerks, ‘ scientific workers,’ and so on—were encouraged to join secret 
‘cells’ or ‘study groups’ and to keep their membership of the Com- 
munist Party a secret (p. 69). In this way, the Party hoped to gain an 
influence in professional organisations, trade unions, and so on— 

‘the technique of secret membership is calculated to facilitate essentially 
dishonest but not ineffective methods of propaganda in the interests of a 
foreign state. . . . Control by the Communist Party over a local organisa- 
tion such as the Canadian Association of Scientific Workers could be used 
in a variety of ways not only for propaganda purposes, but eventually as a 
base for recruiting adherents to that Party from among scientists, and in 
due course no doubt for recruiting additional espionage agents in key posi- 
tions in the national life’ (p. 70). 

Persons already known to their acquaintances as ‘ Reds ’ were some- 
times disqualified from service in the Russian espionage. Meetings and 
discussions, in themselves legal, but of a secretly conspiratorial nature 
were encouraged. There was a subtle ‘ technique ’ which promoted 
‘ the gradual disintegration of normal moral principles such as frankness, 
honesty, integrity, and a respect for the sanctity of oaths. . . . Often some 
of the agents seem to have begun their Communist associations through a 
burning desire to reform and improve Canadian society according to their 
lights. But one effect of prolonged habituation to conspiratorial methods and 
the conditions of secrecy in which these people work is to isolate them from 
the great mass of the Canadian people ’ (p. 72). 

The courses pursued in the ‘study groups ’"—whicb included the 
reading of political and philosophical works—were guided so as to promote 
‘an essentially critical attitude towards Western democratic society,’ ‘ to 
weaken the loyalty of the group member towards his or her society as such,’ 
and to ‘create . . . an essentially uncritical acceptance of its face value 
of the propaganda of a foreign state. 

‘In some cases the effect of these study courses seems to be a gradual 
development of a sense of divided loyalties, or in extreme cases of a transferred 
loyalty. 

‘ Thus it seems to happen that through these study groups some adherents, 
who begin by feeling that Canadian society is not democratic or not equali- 
tarian enough for their taste, are gradually led to transfer a part or most of 
their loyalties to another country, apparently without reference to whether 
that other country is in actual fact more or less democratic or equalitarian 
than Canada’ (p. 73). 

Professor Boyer, according to his own statement, gave secret informa- 
tion to the Canadian Communist, Fred Rose, 

‘ despite the oath of secrecy he had taken, believing that this step would further 
“* international scientific collaboration.” . . . His approach . . . appears 
to us to have been relatively uninformed and unscientific, as well as singu- 
larly presumptuous and undemocratic in arrogating to himself by secret 
action the sole right of decision on such matters affecting all the people of 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States. His actions also 
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involved a breach of oath. We see however no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his motives as stated by himself. This sincerity was played on success- 
fully by an unscrupulous and more sophisticated agent’ (p. 74). 

Miss Willsher, formerly of the London School of Economics, admitted 
that Rose first asked her for secret information at a regular meeting of a 
‘study group.’ Afterwards, she imparted secret information at such 
meetings over a period of four years. She testified to the Commission 
‘that no particular precautions were taken against being overheard 
“as no one else would have been interested.” ’ (p. 77). 

The case of Sam Carr (whose real name is Schmil Kogan) is of special 
interest because he was an avowed Communist and an instigator, rather 
than a victim. He had been Organising Secretary of the Canadian 
Communist Party and, for a short time, Editor of the Clarion. On 
September 28th, 1942, he was detained under the Defence of Canada 
Regulations, but he was released on condition that he did not participate 
any further in Communist activities or propaganda. He accepted this 
condition on October 6th, 1942 (p. 105). His dossier, from the office of 
the Russian Military Attaché, was examined by the Commission. There 
was a record, indicating that he had received three payments—$350, 
$200, and $200 in September, 1944, and in June and July, 1945, respec- 
tively—and that he had undertaken ‘to facilitate the illegal entry into Canada 
of additional professional agents of the Soviet Union’ (p. 109). 

Fred Rose (his real name is Rosenberg), another avowed Communist, 
was elected a member of the Canadian Parliament on August 9th, 1943. 
He was arrested on charges made under the Official Secrets Act, but, 
like Carr, he was released on signing a pledge (in October 6th, 1942) not 
to participate in any Communist activities (p. 116), ‘from doing any acts 
of hostility towards the Government of this country’ and ‘from com- 
municating with anyone whomsoever any information concerning the 
existing war or the movement of troops or the military preparations . . . 
or the resources of Canada ”’ (p. 117). Rose, like Carr, broke his pledges 
(pp. 119 ff.). 

Seventeen agents were identified by the Canadian authorities as 
having been recruited by Colonel Zabotin with the assistance of Carr and 
Rose, Dr. Nun May (Alek), Kathleen Willsher (Ellie or Elli), Raymond 
Boyer (The Professor), and others. 

Seventeen members of the staff of the Russian Embassy in Ottawa 
were identified as ‘ having been active, at one time or another since the 
establishment of the Embassy in 1942, in directing under-cover espionage 
operations in Canada ’—Colonel Zabotin, Vitali Pavlov, Ivan Krotov 
(the Commercial Counsellor), Sergei Koudriavtzev (First Secretary), 
Zheveinov (the correspondent of the TASS news agency), and so on 
(pp. 85-86). 

A large section (pp. 123-533) of the report is taken up by the inter- 
rogatories of individual agents. These interrogatories—consisting of the 
questions put by a Commissioner and the answers given by the agents— 
are of great psychological interest. One is again and again struck by the 
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peculiar mentality even of those agents with high academic qualifications, 
by the vagueness of their moral standards, their evasiveness, and their 
real or assumed naiveté. Kathleen Willsher was committed for trial and, 
on May 3rd, 1946, she pleaded guilty before the Judge of the County 
Court, Carleton, of contravening Section 4, Sub-Section (1) (a) of the 
Official Secrets Act, Chapter 49 (p. 260). 


V 


On February 21st, 1946, Mr. Lozovski, Soviet Deputy Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, handed a statement to the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Canadian Embassy in Moscow. It is admitted, in this statement, that 
‘certain members of the staff of the Soviet Military Attaché in Canada 
received . . . certain information of a secret character,’ but that this 
information was not of ‘ great interest,’ in fact it ‘could be found in 
published works on radio location, etc.,’ and also in a ‘ well-known 
brochure ’ entitled Atomic Energy, by J.D.Smyth. ‘ It would, therefore,’ 
so the statement continues, ‘ be ridiculous to affirm that delivery of insig- 
nificant data of this kind could create any threat to the security of 
Canada,’ nevertheless, ‘the Soviet Military Attaché, in view of the 
inadmissibility of acts of members of his staff in question, was recalled 
from Canada ’ (pp. 615-616). 

The ‘data’ supplied to the Russian Government, or rather the 
NKVD, through Colonel Zabotin were by no means ‘ insignificant.’ 

The Colonel’s superiors were very satisfied with his work in Canada, 

In August, 1945, he was awarded the Order of the Red Banner and the 
Order of the Red Star. He also received a telegram from the Chief of 
General Intelligence in Moscow, congratulating him on these awards, 
adding, ‘ I wish you further success in your honourable work ’ (p. 95). 
‘. . . much secret and valuable information was handed over. Some of it is 
so secret still, that it can be referred to only obliquely and with the greatest 
care, and this is especially so in the case of certain secret information shared 
by Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States’ (pp. 616-617). 

Dr. Nun May had, according to the Report, 

‘ certain information that would be of value to the Russians. He was ina 
position to get . . . samples of Uranium 235 enriched and Uranium 233: 
he did get them and did deliver them to Lt. Angelov.2 These samples were 
considered so important by the Russians that upon their receipt, Molinov * 
flew to Moscow with them... 

* Neat to the atomic bomb it would appear to us that the development of 
Radar was perhaps the most vital work accomplished by the English-speaking 


democracies in the technical field during the period in question. . . . Informa- 
tion of the greatest importance in this field was communicated to the Russians 
by agents. 


‘ The work done in connection with anti-submarine devices, Asdic, is as 
wmportant as the work done on Radar—some authorities say it is more 


8 A member of Zabotin’s staff. 
* Assistant Military Attaché in the Russian Embassy at Ottawa. 
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important. Much of it is still in the Top Secret category. The information 
before us leads us to the conclusion that much, and very possibly all, of the 
information available in Canada on this subject has been compromised . . . 

‘ The advances made in Canada by Canadians in developing and improv- 
ing explosives and propellants were outstanding. . . . The very names of 
many formulas are still swpposed to be secret: the production methods even 
more so. But the names and much of the secret information were given to 
the Russians. .. . 

‘ Another development in which Canada played a leading role is the 
“VT. Fuse,” the name being a code name. . . . The wiring details and 
the details of manufacture are still classified as secret. . . . One of the agents 
upon whom we are reporting had the wiring diagram of this fuse. . . . 

‘. . . much vital technical information, which should still be secret to the 
authorities of Canada, Great Britain, and the United States, has been made 
known to the Russians by reason of the espionage activities reported on 
herein. . . . We should emphasise that the bulk of the technical information 
sought by the espionage leaders related to research developments which would 
play an important part in the post-war ™ defence of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States’ (pp. 617-619). 

Information of an economic character was also imparted to the 
Russians : 

‘ It included information on production, location of industries, trans- 
portation, and planning. It included also information regarding a wide 
variety of financial matters and matters pertaining to international trade and 
commercial policy. It is sufficient to say here that the amount of material 
in this category which was handed over was very great indeed, and that much 
of it was classified as Secret or Top Secret. Regarding the evaluation of 
this material, we will say only that this information appears to have been 
such as would be designed to facilitate detailed estimates of Canada’s post- 
war economic and military potential. . . . 

‘ In addition to material on technical, scientific and economic subjects, the 
espionage leaders also sought—and obtained from agents in the cipher 
division of the Department of External Affairs and in the registry of the Office 
of the United Kingdom High Commissioners at Ottawa—political information. 
Much of the political information obtained was classified as Top Secret and 
related not only to the policies of the Canadian Government, but to those of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States. . . . 

‘Of paramount importance is the fact that Canadians were willing to 
give secret information no matter what its importance. . . . Some gave all 
they had or all they could get ; others apparently gave only some of what was 
in their possession ; some had not much to give but were in positions where 
they would, in the future, have been able to give more and they would undoub- 
tedly have done so. The most important thing is the ugreement of certain 
Canadian Communists to work under foreign orders in a conspiracy directed 
against their own country ’ (pp. 617-620). 

F. A. Voter. 


10 Italics in the original. 











THE YEAR AT HOME 


In the immediate foreground stand the economic problems which face 
the nation, and behind these again, vaster and more decisive, the moral 
and spiritual conflicts which demand solution. Let me deal first with the 
economic problems. Professor Toynbee has defined history in terms of 
challenge and response. Each period, each people, faces its challenge, 
and—when the response fails—so does the nation, which drops behind 
the leaders in the hard-run race. This country certainly faces the greatest 
economic challenge in its history. The twentieth century has seen us 
victorious in two great wars against the German people. Both wars 
have followed the same pattern, and both, owing to initial unprepared- 
ness, have been necessarily prolonged and exhausting. In 1914 our small 
professional army, that army which the German High Command called 
in admiration ‘a thing apart,’ held the breach until Kitchener’s armies 
slowly flung their mounting strength into battle. In 1940 the men of 
Fighter Command, the few squadrons of Hurricanes and Spitfires, offered 
their heroic resistance in order to give the democracies time to muster 
their resources. Always we seem to rely on the men of Thermopyle, 
the faithful few who hold the pass, and always the price of victory is 
double what it might have been in terms of human and material wealth. 
It is certainly so now. Lord Brand in a recent letter to The Times, 
pointed out that the war lost us in material wealth some £7,500,000,000 
out of an estimated pre-war total of £30,000,000,000—something like 
25 per cent. But how many electors in this country realise the price we 
paid for victory—the loss of a great part of our pre-war foreign invest- 
ments, the virtual disappearance for a period of our visible and invisible 
exports. Nor do they visualise our mounting commitments, the huge 
sums which the Social Insurance Scheme, the National Health Service, 
the Education Act, the Children’s Allowances, the interest on the National 
Debt, exact from the Exchequer. Do they yet likewise understand that 
our industrial army has shrunk in numbers, that fewer divisions must 
now spread themselves over a broader front, that the risk of a break- 
through by the forces of disaster has correspondingly increased. Do they 
grasp that quality must now replace quantity, and that, just as fire power 
wins military battles, so production power wins the industrial battle ? 

Surely the one response which our people must give to this challenge 
is to work twice as hard as before, export twice as much as before, and 
for each worker, as far as is humanly possible, to do the work of two men, 
whether he works with his brain or his hands, at the coal face or at the 
manager’s desk, at the plough or in Whitehall. 

Now in terms of modern industria] power this nation possesses only 
one important raw material, namely, coal. If we compare our natural 
wealth to that of the United States or Soviet Russia, we find that we are 
a sloop challenging a battleship. We therefore rely to a greater degree 
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than our industrial rivals upon our human wealth, that is, upon the 
character of our people and the quality of output which that character 
produces. Are our people responding to the challenge? It would not 
seem so. Production in the coal mines lags behind the target figures : 
a shortage faces us this winter and threatens industrial recovery. The 
cotton trade, our greatest export trade, cannot find labour for the mills. 
On the same day that Lord Brand wrote a letter to The Times, Sir George 
Schuster, chairman of the Cotton Trade Working Party, pointed out that 
production of yarn is so bad compared to pre-war standards, that, were 
the home market not being starved of piece goods, virtually nothing 
would remain for export. Young men of talent and ambition talk of 
emigrating to Canada or South Africa. Frustration and bewilderment 
stalk the land. It would seem at first sight that the British people has 
begun to doubt itself, that an overriding sense of mission no longer 
drives it forward, and that it is beginning to falter and fail. Such dark 
moods have come before, and I draw comfort from the saying, I believe, 
of a French historian : ‘ A nation which, in the hour of its crisis, remembers 
its history, will be saved.’ Let me illustrate this saying with a simile. 

The other day as I was standing upon Tower Bridge looking down upon 
the river and upon the Pool of London—at the busy warehouses, the 
cranes, the ocean going ships, at all the bustle and excitement of a great 
seaport—I reflected that our River Thames carries with it not only much 
of the bilge and filth which a vast city casts away, but also much of the 
heart and core of England—of the soil of the Cotswolds, of Oxfordshire, 
and of Berkshire. And the life of a nation surely resembles that of a 
river. It never stands still. It is always moving. The river rises at its 
source, tributaries swell its waters, and, unless it meets some impassable 
obstruction, it moves towards its appointed destination, the sea. But if 
the river meets some obstruction, or falters for some reason on its course, 
then it breaks up into a thousand channels, and loses itself in sand dunes 
and in marshes. But, however much it winds or deviates upon its way, 
it can never escape its origin. And so a nation cannot escape its history 
or its ancestors. What we do to-day, will influence our descendants for 
centuries to come. Does not all failure of statesmanship resolve itself to 
this. If we judge events as part of time which is stationary, and not as 
part of time which is moving continually from past to future, we inevitably 
fail, because we build our judgment on false premises. It is as if a doctor, 
asked to prescribe for a chronic headache, doled out some soothing powder 
to his patient, without searching for some deeper cause in his medical 
history. 

Now the river of English political life has for centuries followed a 
fairly defined course. It has flowed from monarchy, aristocracy, political 
democracy, to the present attempt to form an economic democracy, or 
—what Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden prefer to call—‘ a property owning 
democracy.’ And the river has flowed constantly towards one end, 
towards the great open sea of political and economic independence, the 
ideal of the Englishman to say what he thinks, enjoy a decent wage, and 
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own a home of his own. John Bull has never been given to abstractions, 
no catchwords have fired his imagination as they have his fellow-men on 
the Continent. He clings to this simple and very concrete image, and his 
feet stand firmly on mother earth. And it is this image alone which 
provides the political and economic challenge of our age. 

Now to this question there are two answers. In its election broadsheet 
‘ Straight Left ’ the Socialist Party said : 


‘Socialism is the only sure road to economic efficiency, social wellbeing, 
and freedom for all.’ 


Judgment awaits the proof of success or failure. Will State planning 
create an economic democracy, or will it sap all initiative, so that produc- 
tion drops, and the nation faces disaster ? Will it ensure food, homes, and 
work for all, or will it level the human landscape to the grey and sombre 
flatness of the Siberian plain ? Will the ‘ closed shop,’ with the implied 
dictatorship of the trades unions, ensure a Proletarian paradise, or does 
it in fact resemble the Forced Loans and Benevolences which Charles I 
extorted from his unwilling subjects ? Will the dictatorship of the trades 
unions reduce the temperature of the political climate, or does it herald 
great electric storms whose movements no meteorologist can yet foretell ? 
Does the growing power of the State form but a bank which will guide 
the river of our national life to its appointed destination, or does it form 
that impassable obstruction which will cause it to break up into a thousand 
channels ? 

And here we move from the foreground of economic problems into the 
great sky spaces of spiritual and moral values. These we must discuss 
before we explore a possible alternative to the Socialist remedy. 

In the September issue of The Nineteenth Century, Mr. D. R. Davies 
contributed a remarkable article on ‘The Contemporary Relevance of 
Christian Faith.’ I limit myself to one quotation : 


‘It would necessitate the bitter realisation that, for the last 400 years 
secular humanism has been leading Europe astray.’ 


It has long been obvious that we have reached the end of a great 
historic epoch. The movement of Humanism, commencing in the 
fifteenth century with a gorgeous springtime—the artistic blossoming of 
the. Renaissance—has left us in the autumn of its life with much sour 
fruit on the tree of knowledge. For Humanism, commencing with a 
study of the laws which governed physical beauty, moved inevitably to 
the study of the laws which governed matter. It degenerated to 
materialism, and it is difficult to see, with the discovery of atomic energy, 
how much further the conquest of matter can usefully proceed. For the 
study of matter halts upon the frontiers of human personality. Or perhaps 
I should say with greater accuracy, that it resides in only one of the 
several provinces which compare the human personality, that of the mind. 
As Sefior Unamuno observed in his Essays and Soliloquies, how can you 
prove the existence of God by logic ? Belief in God belongs to the pro- 
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vince of the heart, and only the heart brings the evidence which satisfies 
understanding. 

It is thus apparent that materialism, the last and decadent phase of 
Humanism, has thrown out of balance the delicate equilibrium of the 
human scale. The qualities of the mind outweigh those of the heart. 
If we have the brains of gods, we have the morals of monkeys. . Mis- 
chievous, vain, irresponsible, egocentric, we resemble a lot.of apes striking 
matches near a store of dynamite. Only one idea can now save us from 
self-destruction, the idea that perfection of character, rather than the 
conquest of matter, demands our total allegiance. You may say, how 
can this be done ? Only, I believe, by an art of living. For just as a man 
can develop his biceps by swinging dumb-bells, so can the spiritual 
athlete develop his powers by exercise and concentration. Now, just as 
technical skill, in whatsoever art you practice, profits you absolutely 
nothing unless it draws its strength from right principles, so this art of 
living must draw its inspiration from correct values. And the only sure 
measure of value we accept is a faith, a religious faith, and for our purpose, 
I presuppose the Christian faith. The Christian faith teaches us that the 
good life is the first duty of man, and it differs from materialism in this 
respect. It does not believe that man, being weak and limited in his 
knowledge, can perfect himself unaided by his own efforts. How can he 
decide strategy, when he sees only a minute sector of the battlefield, and 
does not command access to the operations room at headquarters, where 
the coloured pins on the chart show the conflict in its true proportions. 
He must certainly work, but he must ask that his work should contribute 
at least one small brick to the majestic temple of the universe. Only 
when he prays to be made tbe instrument of some higher purpose does 
he attain the maturity of his powers. He is the empty vessel which asks 
to be filled with the wine of grace. 

If we accept these principles, then we likewise accept the idea that this 
world only sees the twilight of a greater day, that we only approach 
perfection in some higher sphere, that our duty in this life is to take the 
first step upwards on the rungs of the ladder, and that all human organisa- 
tions, including the State, derive their support and justification in so far 
as they contribute towards this end. Nor does this conception imply a 
state of spiritual egocentrics, each intent upon his own salvation, an army 
without discipline or cohesion. Does not the precept run : ‘ He that would 
lose his life shall save it.’ Salvation comes to those who, having perfected 
their individual talents, surrender themselves completely to the service 
of their fellows. And here I return to my analogy of the river. Does not 
the flow of the English river towards political and economic independence 
reveal a sound instinct for the good life ? How can a man develop his 
character, unless the seed be laid in the rich soil of freedom ? How can he 
boldly speak his mind, and feel himself the equal of his fellows, if he knows 
that his livelihood depends on the whim of another, whether that other 
be state or employer ? For property is most certainly the counterpart in 
the material sphere of liberty in the spiritual. 
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Do we not now begin to diagnose the malady of the patient ? Do we 

not now begin to understand why our people are not working as hard as 
they ought, why sufficient coal does not come from the mines, why the 
cotton mills lack operatives, why young men talk of emigrating, why 
despondency and frustration hold their court ? The malady is spiritual, 
not physical. The uneasy feeling grows that the English river is being 
dammed up, that some power, some obstruction, not yet clearly visible 
to the eye, blocks its passage to the sea. 

So many people in this country have been taught to believe that, once 
the ordinary men and women had overcome the last barricades of privi- 
lege, once they had reached the promised portals, the reign of happiness 
would begin. They are bewildered, they cannot yet believe that treason 
hovers in the camp ; that some of their own number, the men who have 
fought and toiled with them, desire to behave in the same way as their 
former and supposed enemies once behaved. They stare in bewilderment 
at the heads of their victims—kings, aristocrats, monopolists—suspended 
aloft on their pikes—lesson to tyrants—and they look back once more 
into the faces of their fellows. Is it possible that the work will have to 
start all over again, that more heads must fall, that the old lesson must be 
relearnt for the hundredth time, that no single human being—even the 
wisest—and no single human institution, can be trusted with unlimited 
power ? 

How will the situation move to its climax ? Will the tempo be short 
and sharp, or must we watch the tension mount through many acts, as 
in a tragedy by Eugene O’Neill ? Will the trades unions ride, for instance, 
the idea of the ‘ closed shop’ with a tight rein, or will they put the horse 
into a canter ? When, sometime next year, the Government has carried 
into law most of its election programme, will it pause for breath and call 
off the fight with private enterprise, or will the pressure of its extremists 
drive it ever faster forward to the goal of the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain ? If the first instalment of Socialism fails to yield a divi- 
dend in the form of greater industrial output, will the leaders of the 
Government forego their theories, or will the cry go up for ever wider 
controls and for more planning ? Will the old English ideal of a political 
and property-owning democracy yield to the conception of an all-powerful 
state, or will a middle path be found between the two—the Via Media 
Anglica ? Will the English people fail to respond to the economic and 
moral challenge which confronts them, or will a revived sense of mission 
spur them to achievements more splendid than any our history has yet 
seen ? And lastly, will the doctrines of materialism continue to exercise 
authority throughout the world, or have we reached the frontiers of a 
new age, when the quest for religious faith, and the ideal of human 
perfection, once again assume their ancient importance ? 

As we cast our minds back over the events of 1946, we realise that 
these questions demand most urgent answers. And these answers, given 
soon or late, will decide the course of our Enylish river. 


Hamitton Kerr. 
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THE SHIPPING CRISIS 


Or all British industries none suffered so grievously during the war as 
shipping. Essential to our existence, since we must obtain a large part 
of our food as well as practically all our raw materials from overseas and, 
in order to pay for these supplies, must export goods and services, shipping 
is the most important of the services we render to the Dominions, 
Colonies and foreign countries. When the war ended, British shipowners 
were faced with the task of restoring their fleets, re-establishing their 
agencies in all parts of the world, and recapturing the trade which they 
had had to surrender when the Government requisitioned all the ships 
on the United Kingdom Register in order that they might be operated 
without regard to economic considerations, for one purpose, and one 
purpose only, the winning of victory over the Axis Powers. 

Though British pre-eminence on the seas had declined in the early 
years of the century, this country still possessed in 1939 a far larger 
volume of tonnage than was to be found under any other flag. The 
following figures reveal the change in the distribution of steam and motor 
tomage among the leading maritime Powers which had occurred since the 


beginning of the century :— 


Country Percentage of Teenage owned in the 

1901 1914 1939 
Great Britain andIveland . 50-2 41-6 26-1 
United States (sea) . . 42 4-5 13-0 
Japan : a. S : 2-2 3°8 8-2 
Norway . . : a 4-3 7-1 
Germany . : ; - 10-1 11:3 6-5 
Italy econ, ae 3-1 5-0 
France ; ; : 2 4-4 4-2 43 
Holland. ; ; : 2-1 3-2 4:3 


As a result of the war, Germany and Japan have ceased to be com- 
mercial Sea Powers, but British shipping paid a heavy price for victory. 
In 1939 the industry was still pre-eminent in liners of all classes, pas- 
senger as well as cargo liners. They numbered 1,100 of 8,500,000 tons 
gross, and of these no fewer than half were sunk ; of the tramp ships, 
which carry our vital bulk cargoes, nearly 75 per cent. were destroyed ; 
the enemy made a dead set at oil tankers, realising that without oil fuel 
the United Nations could not carry on the war by sea, on land or in the 
air, and of these about 50 per cent. were sunk by U-boat, bomber or 
mine, while the destruction of small ships engaged normally in the coasting 
and near Continental trades, including the losses at Dunkirk and on the 
Normandy beaches, was so great as to leave the country with only a 
small amount of tonnage with which to carry on these vital services. 
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When account was taken at the close of the war of the losses by enemy 
action and ordinary marine casualties, increased under war conditions, 
it was realised that the vessels which had survived the Battle of the Seas 
were all six years older. They were in urgent need of repair, while prac- 
tically all the liners, which were still afloat, had been converted for use as 
transports and would have to be reconverted to their peaceful uses when 


the task of demobilisation had been completed and labour and materials | 


were available in the shipyards and engine shops. In the meantime, all 
costs had risen, those of new ships as well as operational expenses, and the 
export coal trade, on which British tramp ships had relied for outward 
cargoes, had practically ceased as a result of the falling off in production 
in the mines. Sir Ernest Murrant, in addressing the shareholders of 
Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., stated that shipbuilding costs were frequently 
stated to be ‘more than 100 per cent.’ in excess of pre-war, but his com- 
pany had, in fact, offered a builder 100 per cent. more for an exact dupli- 
cate of a ship ordered in 1938, and he had declined. 


‘ That is to say, he required a basic or estimated price in excess of double 
the exact cost of the 1938 contract, and even so, his basic or estimated price 
was still to be subject to any increase in wages or cost of materials between the 
date of his quotation and final completion of the ship. In another actual: case 
we have been notified of increased costs since the date of the contract, due to 
rises in wages and materials amounting to some £60,000 in respect of a ship 
which has not yet even been launched. The delivery of that ship will be at 
least six months behind estimate and the final cost seems likely to be consider- 
ably more than 125 per cent. over a comparative 1939 price.’ 


As the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom recorded in its 
last report, ‘the price which this country has had to pay for victory is 
heavy, and in nothing has it been heavier than in the loss of ships and 
seafarers.’ A White Paper issued at the end of 1945 showed that the 
United Kingdom entered the war with a merchant fleet of some 
22,000,000 deadweight tons. In the course of the war more than half 
this tonnage was lost as the result of enemy action. Part of the loss was 
made good by new building and acquisition ; but, excluding 3,500,000 
tons of Dominion and foreign-owned vessels operating under charter— 
that is on loan—the United Kingdom merchant fleet at June 30th, 1945, 
amounted to less than three-quarters of the pre-war fleet. 

When the war came to an end, the gigantic task of bringing home 
troops and of carrying food and supplies for the relief and reconstruction 
of the ravaged countries which had been freed from Nazi domination fell 
on the ships, Allied as well as British, which had survived the onslaught 
of the enemy, with the result that this work, performed with reduced 
tonnage, postponed the date of decontrol, with consequent loss to 
shipowners, and particularly British shipowners, who were called upon 
to do the lion’s share of the work. 

What will be the verdict of the historian on the contribution of 
shipping to victory ? As the President of the Chamber of Shipping (Mr. 
H. T. Schierwater) remarked at the end of the war : 
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‘ Without our merchant fleet we should to-day have been a slave race, and 
civilisation would have been in the melting pot. Even our gallant and wonderful 
fighting services could not have saved us without the stream of supplies, both for 
war and civil requirements, that had to be brought from overseas if we were to 
live. I have said that this would have been our fate without our merchant 
fleet, but even with that fleet, as it stood at the outbreak of war, we were hard 
pressed and had no margin. We were fortunate in having the help of tonnage 
under other flags, but it is easy to imagine circumstances in which this might 
not have been available. This is surely a lesson that this island nation must 
never forget.’ 


What of the future now that the war is over 2? The President added :— 


‘ The only way in which we, as a country, can earn money that is acceptable 
abroad, is by exports, either visible in the form of actual commodities, or 
invisible in the form of services of various kinds, Of these invisible exports, 
our shipping services were, in the days before the war, by far the greatest and, 
on the average between the two wars, contributed well over one hundred 
million pounds annually towards our adverse visible balance, in other words, 
more than one-third of the amount to be found. With the loss of our foreign 
investments, which were cheerfully liquidated in the common cause of liberty, 
we are surely justified in saying that shipping will be such an important element 
in our Trade Budget that we cannot afford to throw away or reduce a source 
of income and employment which has accrued to us through long years of 
enterprise and initiative.’ 


That the shipowners of this country, their fleets decimated by the 
war, are facing the future in faith and courage is proved by the activity 
of the shipyards and engine shops all round the coasts of the British 
Isles. No fewer than 914 vessels of 2,699,114 tons gross were either 
building or on order at the end of September, of which all but 26 per cent. 
were for registry in the United Kingdom. The enterprise which owners 
are exhibiting is all the more remarkable because the conditions in which 
sea transport will be carried on in two or three years’ time are still uncer- 
tain, depending on the recovery of world trade. Though Germany and 
Japan have been banished from the trade routes, competition will be 
keen, since many foreign countries, foremost among them the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with a vast accumulation of vessels as a legacy 
of its spirited war drive, have ambitious maritime aspirations. Russia 
hopes to get to ‘warm water’ so as to expand her shipping, which 
explains her attitude to Trieste, the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus as 
well as to the navigation on the Danube, which she wants to have reserved 
to the riparian States. Russia’s shipping is owned and operated by the 
State, and it will be operated regardless of the economic conditions to 
which British shipowners have to submit. The Argentine Government 
has established a merchant fleet and is proposing to increase it, having 
placed several orders in British shipyards. Canada, South Africa, China 
and India, now free to pursue a nationalistic policy, are proposing to 
compete in the carriage of seaborne commerce on the Seven Seas. Each 
of these Governments is prepared to support maritime enterprise out of 
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its Treasury, whereas not only are British shipowners, who built up ship- 
ping services all over the world, and especially on the rivers and coasts 
of India and China, without any form of State aid, but also, though the 
British people are islanders, neither the Government nor the 47,000,000 
inhabitants appear to realise the gravity of the shipping crisis which is 
developing and which may cause widespread unemployment in the ship- 
building as well as in other maritime industries, and might render it 
impossible to balance the national trading account. 

Though the ler companies, through their conferences, which are 
international, can look forward to reasonable profits, even they are 
embarrassed by the competition of air transport, an unknown factor. 
They are rebuilding their fleets in the expectation, which is, of course, 
merely surmise, that more people will travel in future than ia the past 
and that, while the air services will be used by passengers to whom time 
is money, there will be as many travellers as in pre-war days who will 
appreciate the amenities of the slower voyages by sea, the facilities for 
amusement, including music and the cinema, and all the pleasures of 
social intercourse. In this faith they are rebuilding their fleets, though 
they are still wondering how they are going to pay the shipbuilders’ bills 
when they are presented to them. Sir William Currie, the chairman of 
the P. & O. and British India Lines, recently stated that if the ships 
which were lost in the six years of war were to be restored, all the resources 
of his companies would be exhausted and there would be a deficit of 
about £12,000,000. Other liner companies are in much the same position. 
On the other hand, owing to the increased speed at sea which is now 
practicable at an economic cost, the time of voyages will be shortened and 
consequently fewer ships will have to be employed. There is the assurance 
that, as a result of the orders which have been placed with the shipyards, the 
British liner services will be completely restored by the end of 1948, 
with vessels which will in all respects, and not least in safety and comfort, 
support the high maritime prestige of this country on all the principal 
trade routes of the world. The peoples of the Dominions, in particular, 
are assured thet they will have travel facilities at their disposal as good 
as, and; in most cases, better than when the Second World War opened. 

The prospects of the British companies which operate cargo liners are 
precarious because they will fee] the brunt of the competition under 
foreign flags, and particularly that of the United States. In a report on 
‘ The Post-War Outlook for American Shipping ’ which has been submitted 
to Congress, it is revealed that on September Ist, 1945, the Americans 
had at their disposal, in consequence of their shipbuilding drive, 5,529 
ships of 40,080,000 tons gross. This represents a good deal more than a 
reversal of the pre-war position. In 1939 the United Kingdom owned 
rather more than twice as much seagoing tonnage as existed under the 
American flag. Though the American Government is selling a large 
number of ships to foreigners, they will remain afloat to compete in the 
carriage of goods, while the remainder are to be placed in a reserve fleet 
in American ports and kept in a condition which will enable them to be 
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manned at short notice in case of emergency—a shadow fleet which may 


or be brought out at any time. Moreover, it is intended to subsidise ships 
rh, the under the Stars and Stripes on what are regarded as ‘ essential routes ’ 
10,000 and the State aid will be more generous than in the past, the plea being 
ich te that American operating costs, reflecting the high cost of living in the 
| ship- United States, justifies such an expenditure which at the lowest official 
der it | estimate will reach a total of $50,000,000. The official forecast of the 
| outlook for American shipping, under the spur of free enterprise, is summed 
oe | up as follows : 
y are ‘The size of the fleet to be maintained by the United States will depend 
actor. upon many factors, some of which cannot be evaluated at this time. It appears, 
ourse, however, that we should be able to expand the active fleet from approximately 
> past | 9,300,000 deadweight tons pre-war to around 11,000,000 deadweight tons 
| time post-war ; that the inactive fleet will jump from approximately 2,400,000 tons 
o will to at least 25,000,000 tons ; that the total fleet (active and inactive combined) 
en for | will increase from 11,700,000 tons to 36,000,000 tons or more. 
isa 2 \ ‘We have a good range of vessels with which to resume commercial opera- 
tion. Outside of passenger ships and a few other special types, there will be 
a |  gufficient long-range competitive tonnage to satisfy the requirements of most 
’ bills | of our operators. 
an of ‘The Maritime Commission is directed, in the Merchant Marine Act of 
ships | 1936, to provide shipping service on foreign trade routes considered “ essen- 
yurces tial” to the development of American commerce. Thirty-one such routes 
cit of have been recommended for post-war coverage. All of these routes, it is hoped, 
ition. will be served by privately owned domestic-flag vessels. Additional routes 
} Now should be created if necessary.’ 
dand | It is sometimes suggested that the Americans, after providing officers 
ramos | and men for the coastal services, which are protected from foreign com- 
8,the | petition, and manning all the ships operating on the Great Lakes, will 
1948, { not have sufficient seafarers for the ships engaged in foreign trade and 
fort, | that, ia any event, the Americans, unlike the British, are not born seamen. 
cipal On this matter it is stated : 
aaa ‘ More than a quarter of a million American seamen have been trained and 
aed upgraded during the past eight years. The training programme—in reduced 
Cae form, of course—should be continued. Merchant seamen are our ambassadors 
ee: foreign ports ; they should be furnished with all possible aids to self-better- 
under | ment, to the end that they shall become outstanding among the seafarers of 
ne the world.’ 
aa If the American people are prepared to pay the price in high subsidies, 
5,529 they can no doubt attain their maritime ambitions. But, on the other 
1an a hand, their important communications are on land and not on sea, and 


wned in the past American industry has been most prosperous when it had the 
benefit of competitive world rates of sea carriage. As to competition from 


th 
an the air, a moderate-sized cargo vessel in a single peace-time year carries 
n the | three times as much freight, measured in ton-miles, as the whole of the 


fleet | highly organised domestic air lines of U.S.A. ; while the cost per ton-mile 
by air is about 3d., the similar cost for the ship before the war was about 
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one-thirtieth of a penny. The disparity between rail and sea freights is 
also great. 

Bearing in mind these comparisons, it will be realised that no section 
of the British shipping industry is of more importance than that which 
operates round our coasts and in the near Continental trades. It is in 
no way protected from foreign competition, and in that respect it shares 
the fate of all British shipping, but it is also not protected from the 
rivalry of the railways and of road transport, to which, in many cases, 
preferential rates were applied before the war so thet it might compete 
with the cheaper sea services. It has also to bear the heavier operational 
costs arising from higher wages paid to all seafarers and, so far as dockside 
labour is concerned, it suffers more seriously from the higher charges as 
well as the delays which occur in handling cargoes. As the ships make 
short voyages they are in and out of port more frequently than ocean- 
going vessels. Sir Alfred Read, the chairman of Coast Lines Ltd., the 
largest organisation of its kind, recently declared that the time occupied 
in port is much longer than in pre-war days because the handling of a 
ton of goods takes nearly twice as long as it did, with considerably 
increased costs. But that is not all. ‘ Operating costs of maintenance 
and upkeep have increased at the present time by at least 150 per cent. 
over pre-war, and there are indications that they will rise higher.’ These 
are matters that concern not only the shipowners and the investors 
who confide in them, but thousands of producers and consumers. There 
is little that the companies which operate coastal shipping can do. The 
trouble can be most speedily and effectively dealt with collectively for, 
in the ultimate issue, it affects the welfare of all the officers and men of 
the crews, as well as the merchants. If ships were withdrawn from service, 
they would all suffer. 

One of the great advantages which the British people have over others 
in the inevitable competition of world trade is that they live and work 
near the sea, and we should sacrifice a trading asset of incalculable value 
if, on any excuse, coastal shipping were placed under a handicap which 
resulted in its decline. That is the danger inherent in any proposal to 
nationalise this branch of the shipping industry. It now provides, 
under conditions of free enterprise, cheap and efficient transport, but 
if it were subject to State control, with inevitable rigid regulations, it is 
feared that it would suffer eclipse or would have to be subsidised, as is the 
case in some foreign countries, and would become a burden on the 
taxpayers and a millstone round the neck of British industry. 

In spite of the clouds on the horizon, British shipowners await the 
competition of the post-war years with confidence in their native wit 
and their inherited efficiency, provided they can regain their freedom 
from bureaucratic interference and the trade unions do not raise build- 
ing and operating costs to dizzy heights. The position of British tramp 
shipowners differs from that of the companies which are engaged in the 
various liner trades in that they have no reason to fear much American 
competition as there are few tramp ships under the Stars and Stripes. But 
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they will have other competitors under the Greek, Norwegian, Dutch, 
French, Swedish and other flags. They are favoured at present by freights 
which enable them to operate their ships, though costs are high, at a fair 
profit. But there is no assurance that when conditions at sea again 
become normal unrestrained competition may not result in a decline of 
freights without a corresponding fall in operating costs, in which the 
wages of officers and men bulk largely. In the circumstances, the 
British Government, in association with the governments of some other 
maritime countries, is seeking some system of international co-operation, 
under bureaucratic control, in the hope of preventing a slump which would 
cause widespread unemployment. But on this matter there is a sharp 
division of opinion, since British shipowners have always supported the 
doctrine of freedom of ships and ports to all comers and believe that 
shipping should not be regarded as national but as international, since 
the seas have no boundaries. In an ideal order, every country would 
provide, for the benefit of all nations, the goods and services which it 
can supply most efficiently and cheaply. Ship management is a most 
expert business and an international body, consisting of government 
officials, working under the United Nations, will almost certainly check 
enterprise and thus hamper ocean-borne trade. 

Shipowners jin ‘this country still hold the views which were set 
forth by ‘The Merchants of London ’ in their petition to the House of 
Commons as long ago as 1820. They declared that foreign commerce is 
eminently conducive to the wealth and prosperity of a country, by 
enabling it to import the commodities for the production of which the 
soil, climate, capital and industry of other countries are best calculated, 
and to export in payment those articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. It was added that freedom from restraint is calculated 
to give the utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country, and that the maxim of buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, which regulates every 
merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation. It was also declared that a policy 
founded on these principles would render the commerce of the world an 
interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and 
enjoyments among the inhabitants of each state. 

British shipowners to-day, as in the past, are the protagonists of free 
seas, free ports and free trade, believing that by their inherited skill and 
wide experience, they can compete successfully against all comers. 


ARCHIBALD HuRD. 








FAIR COMMENT 


REFORM. OF THE PRESS 

AFTER a rather acrimonious debate, the House of Commons has decided 
to appoint a Royal Commission on the Press. I confess that I cannot 
imagine why the National Union of Journalists has so persistently 
supported this proposal. Most journalists know who owns this, that and 
the other section or ‘ chain ’ of the Press. Those who do not know can 
refer to the report published years ago, by P.E.P., or, for a summary 
statement, to a pamphlet written by a leading newspaper proprietor 
during the war. Moreover, as the so-called Press Barons rarely refrain 
from self-advertisement and are by no means given to the habit of blushing 
behind the scenes, it is to be presumed that millions of newspaper readers 
also know well what ‘ boss ’ is addressing them, in person or by deputy, 
and endeavouring to mould opinion by proclamation or persuasion. 
What then remains to be discovered and denounced ? Obviously the 
N.U.J. desires, not information, but reform. 


POLITICIANS AND JOURNALISTS 

In what direction ? What can the Royal Commission recommend ? 
A dispersal of newspaper groups ? A breaking of chains ? Suppose they 
insist upon the principle One Man One Newspaper. Does it follow that 
all the other papers belonging at present to One Man will be confiscated 
and thereafter distributed amongst committees, or handed, free of 
expense, to exemplary editors such as the late C. P. Scott whose centenary 
has just been celebrated with the reverential reminiscences of all who 
remember him ? Who will finance this dispersal ? Is it suggested that the 
Government should intervene at a discreet distance ? Let the thought of 
the more or less controlled B.B.C. and the memory of T'he British Gazette 
veto this absurd suggestion. The less Governments have to do with the 
Press the better for Press and Governments. Unfortunately, for many 
years past, leading politicians and newspaper proprietors have ignored 
this prudent division of functions. They have too often ‘ got together ’— 
sometimes with unfortunate results to both parties under the secret 
understanding. 


THe Pusiic DECIDES 

There is in truth a good deal of evasive humbug in all the sermons and 
protests concerning the conduct of the Press. Instead of asking who owns 
it we had better consider who in the last resort supports and therefore 
controls it. ‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.’ So with the 
Press. Its final control belongs to the public—to the millions who persist 
in patronising newspapers of which many journalists disapprove. Those 
millions buy these newspapers, I suggest, because of their magazine 
‘ features,’ their often well-edited miscellaneous articles. The public has 
long ago become sceptical of any popular newspaper's political propaganda 
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since the event has so often proved political ‘stunts’ to be wildly 
mistaken. Screened by their ‘light programmes,’ politically minded 
proprietors pursue their heavy campaigns. I do not believe that the 
public pays much attention, except in moments of excitement and crisis. 
If readers dislike a policy—or a sudden change of policy—they can drop 
their newspaper and take another. (This was the fate, it will be remem- 
bered, of the old Standard during the Tariff Reform controversy.) The 
public alone decides. It gets what it wants and therefore what it deserves. 


Britons Cannot Ger It 


Are we not all inexpressibly weary of waiting in queues, expecting, 
hoping and often not receiving ? Certainly we are, if the queues are 
formed for necessaries—food, transport, form-filling. But not, it is clear, 
if it is a question of pleasure, as for a new film, or a film star’s appearance 
in the flesh. Never has this been clearer shown than during the Britain 
Can Make It Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Not for 
days only, but for weeks, the throngs of patient people have stood in lines 
(two abreast) extending along the Brompton Road, round the corner, 
and up the Exhibition Road. I observed that converging multitudes 
poured from the neighbouring underground station and out: of the 
approaching buses, asking where Britain Was Making It ; and then, with 
no apparent sense of disappointment or dismay, obediently lengthened the 
lines of the queue. Picasso and Matisse are defeated. They attracted 
their thousands. This display will by now have attracted hundreds of 
thousands : all of them as mere spectators of course, not as consumers. 
It was not, alas, as in the grand, uncontrolled days of ‘ Sales ’ in January 
and July : purses ready for purchase, hands stretched out for remnants, 
blows struck for bargains. Nothing was to be bought. Everything was 
to be envied. Even the export market, I understand, cannot yet secure 
anything like the required quantity of consumer’s goods. Britain cannot 
make enough of them. 


Usr AND Bravuty 


It was in that sense, I found, that popular comment chiefly ran. 
‘We can make it, but we can’t get it.’ This particularly related to the 
succession of rooms adapted to various social types, from the humble to 
the haughty. The smug modernity—‘ with all modern conveniences ’"— 
of some of these rooms excited the good-humoured or else derisive com- 
ment of people who are at present sleeping on the floor of Aunty’s kitchen 
or sharing tiny rooms with relations who turn nasty after a few months’ 
residence in common. ‘I’d be happy with less if I could get a stove to 
meself.’ ‘ What’s the good of all this rubbish if you can’t get a place to 
lay the head on for your own ?’ These were unfavourable remarks, but 
frequent. Did the crowd go, then, on purpose to be annoyed? They 
ought to have gone to make notes for a problematical future ; for the 
improvement of their taste. For the show does suggest that Industrial 
Design is improving its standard. I do not know what William Morris 
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would have said. But at last it seems to be acknowledged that useful 
objects need not be at once ugly and expensive ; as that great man spent 
much of his life in proclaiming and proving by example. 


No Foop Exursirion, PLEASE 


A warning to Ministers who, after this enormous success, may be 
prompted to plan other tantalising demonstrations of Britain’s capacity 
for production. A warning particularly to the Ministry of Food. Do not 
give us, next, a display of What Britain Could Eat, if we worked hard 
and attended to agriculture and the farmer. Cases containing wooden 
hams, varnished models of sausages, looking as though they did not taste 
of sawdust, ripe Stiltons stabbed with artificial flecks of blue, glimmering 
Whitstable oysters of glass, home-grown fruits and home-made jams— 
do not tempt us with these. Our eyes have ached in contemplation of the 
‘furnishings ’ we cannot get. Spare us the sight of foodstuffs we may 
never get again. 


NICKEL FOR SILVER 


For sentimental reasons only ought responsible politicians to lament 
the passing of silver from British coins. Let them refer, if they like to the 
historical, the archzological, interest of silver coinage. Let them look 
back to the Anglo-Saxons and shake their heads in the coin-room of the 
British Museum. The numismatic point of view is harmless. It may be 
harmful to mark the change over to nickel, or cupro-nickel, as though it 
implied a national degradation, a descent in the standard of living, a 
diminution of purchasing power; as though the cupro-nickel shilling 
would be worth—or would buy—less than the vanished silver one which 
is actually worth less than half what silver shillings could buy before the 
war. Platform speakers may go on derisively adapting proverbs. They 
may talk of clouds with nickel linings. Accurately, speech is paper, 
silence is nickel. Andsoon. But the housewives, buying their rations, 
will not notice any greater change than they did when the irritatingly 
minute silver threepenny bit vanished before its yellowy substitute. If 
they have faith in pieces of paper why not in tokens harder, prettier, and 
more durable ? If we had to use wood or clay or any material that could 
be clipped, gnawed or deliberately diminished in bulk, there might indeed 
be scenes fiercer than ever in the shops. And this would affect the 
confidence of that vast public which knows so little of fluctuations in 
money values. No doubt also smaller notes, dirty, thumbed and fre- 
quently patched, might depress the shoppers as they have depressed 
travellers whose bulging pocket-books have been stuffed with five-franc 
or five-lire notes. We ought to be glad that we have not yet sunk from 
nickel to paper for our petty-cash transactions. 


No Room ror Books 


At the moment, as all students know, the lamentable shortage of books 
continues, involving a pause in education—self-education, or that imposed 
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by schools and universities. The public libraries are indeed becoming 
once more accessible, though thousands of volumes have perished under 
the bombs. The indispensable London Library is repairing its wounds 
though still confused, in the bombed portion, by dust, dirt, broken glass 
and the necessary rearrangement of books. But what true student 
relies exclusively on public libraries, however hospitable ? What a saving 
of time and patience it is for him to have his own books about him— 
particularly reference books. But these demand wall space; take, for 
example, the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ with its twenty-three 
volumes. A cry from the heart sounded in The Times correspondence 
columns the other day in a letter from one forced to ‘ prune ’ his library, 
not for financial reasons, but for reasons of space. Few can bear the 
burden and expense of running a house these days. All are clamouring 
for flats or flatlets. The builders of these box-like dwellings never thought 
of books. Flats and erudition do not go together. What man or woman, 
wishing to work at home, with the instruments of research at hand, can 
find room for his books along the walls of a modern flat ? 


‘A CIVILISED AMERICAN ’ 


I have been reading two recently published books about Alexander 
Woollcott, the American journalist and famous broadcaster who may be 
said to have lived and died at the microphone. One of them is a 
biography, the other a collection of letters. The biographer describes 
Woollcott as ‘the very type of the civilised American.’ Is one to con- 
clude, then, that civilised Americans are tough, rough, rude and egotis- 
tical ? I have not found them so. Woollcott however was undeniably 
tough in writing and talk. Like all very rude people he mistook rudeness 
for honesty. The truth (such people suppose) is rarely pleasant. It 
follows that the more insults you distribute the more truths you tell. 
When I met Woollcott he flatly contradicted my first timid remarks, 
suggested that certain facts I gave him about the editorship of a great 
New York daily in the seventies of the last century were lies ; then, when 
in embarrassment for the sake of our hostess, I tried to change the subject, 
he loudly remarked that ‘this conversation had now better be closed,’ 
as he rose from the table and marched out of the room. A civilised 
American ! 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 








THE MEANING OF COLLABORATION 


Dante, as is well known, placed T'raditori in the nethermost section of 
Hell; and it might be thought he would to-day view without favour 
those persons proudly self-called Collaborators—if one did not remember 
that Dante was himself very much of a traitor to his native city, that he 
in fact was seduced by the contemporary version of the Teutonic Dream. 
Nor can one quite forget the fashionable (and not unplausible) semi- 
rehabilitation of Judas—Judas (according to this familiar modern fancy), 
the type of the ironic but fascinated intellectual, wishing to test his 
Master and half hoping He would assert Himself in power. Such reflec- 
tions show us that the problem of treason is by no means simple ; and 
though tout comprendre may not be tout pardonner, there is perhaps no 
phenomenon of our day that it is more imperative to understand. Nor, 
assuredly, has any age been more fertile than ours in material for such a 
study—than this century that stands like a question-mark after the 
Christian Era, a Judas or possibly a Janus among centuries. It is a 
feature of our time that words themselves have turned traitors, and 
circulate with the seeming ingenuousness of spies ; and as tyranny uses 
the alias of ‘ totalitarianism,’ and massacre that of ‘ liquidation,’ so the 
Traitor has appeared in our society under the innocuous title of a ‘ Col- 
laborator.’ ‘ We shall find such men in every country,’ said Hitler, in 
one of his flashes of infernal clairvoyance, ‘ we shall not need to bribe 
them—they will come of their own accord. Troops will si’ddenly appear, 
say, in Paris—they will wear French uniforms... .’ We shall not need 
to bribe them. . . . The really interesting and novel type of traitor is 
serious—his consuming thirst for unfaith makes him almost faithful 
‘in his fashion.’ He is the New Romantic, the child who will not play, 
or—despising the game called the Struggle for Existence as played in 
democratic societies—will not play it according to the rules; he yearns 
for the instinctual forest that surrounds the dingy rational clearing made 
by ‘the Ideas of 1789,’ where the other children pursue their idealistic 
make-believe. For the patriotism of the aristocrat (and the Collaborator 
is generally an aristocrat, whether in fact or in his ‘ ideology ’) is different 
from the nationalism of the modern democracies ; if he has a loyalty, it 
goes to a leader or a caste—and to this not at all (as in the theory of 
representative or constitutional lordship) symbolic-wise. Rather it is 
the nation which exists and possesses value just in so far as it symbolises 
the monarchical or aristocratic nature and power, as for the Catholic 
Christian the world was created to show forth the glory of God and the 
Host of Heaven. And though a socialist or sceptic may have little patience 
with such a mentality, it will endure so long as there are those who look 
at history dramatically, which is one eternal way of viewing it; it is— 
admittedly—the neglect of this fact during the Age of Reason which has 
largely caused the ‘ over-compensation ’ exhibited by the Dictator-Cult. 
Furthermore, like the Catholic who has lost his God, the aristocrat 
divorced from—or not yet integrated in—a caste-structure of society 
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tends to be a man without belief or love, possessing only his bitter fatalism 
and pride. And this is particularly true of France—that nation where 
an aristocratic tincture in the ordinary man has (rather paradoxically) 
prevented any class in modern history from acquiring the easiness of 
practised power—the land which hates the élite of birth, despises the 
élite of wealth, and has not yet accepted an élite of ability ; for only true- 
democratic utilitarian-minded peoples like the British have ever, pre- 
served or deliberately nurtured an dlite—on account of its uses. Now 
patriotism, to the true aristocrat, can only be competitive—his nation 
must be first among nations, as his class is first among classes ; a defen- 
sive war—like the humdrum bourgeois ‘ job ’—does not interest him, it 
reduces his country (and therefore also himself) to being a mere one- 
among-many—to an atomic particularism. Like a woman, if he cannot 
conquer whom he will, he will yield himself body and soul to whom he 
must ; the aristocratic nation will be a despotic or slavish mistress, but 
never an independent and equal spouse. It is for this reason that the 
French upper class was patriotic in 1870 and in 1914—no class in any 
nation more so—when there was still hope of reviving the glories of Louis 
XIV’s reign, of turning a war of defence into a war of attack ; but after 
1918, when that hope slowly flickered and died, we saw arise (chiefly in 
one class, but in some degree in all) the curious mystique of defeat—a 
mystique differing in its entire faithlessness and fatalism, its individualism 
and its spontaneity, from the collective frenzy called fascism. When 
Pétain declared that ‘a French general and a German general will always 
be able to understand each other,’ he spoke like a Frenchman, but a 
Frenchman of the eighteenth century, to whom war was a test of ‘ virtue ’ 
and not a struggle for life: a Frenchman, moreover, clearly wnable—or 
unwilling—to understand the Germans of the twentieth century. To all 
this it will be reasonably enough replied that traitors who would surrender 
their fellow-citizens to such an enemy as the Nazi, for whatever fine 
reason, deserve only to be cursed and swept away ; yet their disloyalty 
is the defect of a quality which mankind has never so sorely needed, even 
for its very survival—the wilfulness which opposes itself to mass-suggested 
duty. For it was the nineteenth-century religion of nationalism that pro- 
duced the wars which threaten the existence of the nations themselves in 
the twentieth century, and which can perhaps be halted—not by any 
Utopian or tyrannic supernationalism—but by a partial decentralisation 
of industry and government: by the creation of regional autonomies, 
such as existed in a corrupted and weakened form before the French 
Revolution. By a revival of the only peace-time pursuit which has 
hitherto been felt ‘ fit for a gentleman ’—the patronage of local culture 
and crafts—the Ixion-wheel of ‘ the Contradictions of Capitalism ’ may 
cease to turn ; the spirit of perversity, which is the spirit of novelty, may 
discover—like Faust, the aged agronome—the missing ‘Synthesis’ ; 
the New Romantics and the ‘ children who won’t play ’ may learn again 
to cultiver le jardin, and the lure of the advancing barbaric forest lose its 


power. 
ARLAND USSHER. 








IRISH POEMS 
HOLY IRELAND 


HERE in a land of church and shrine and priest 
And candelabraed with Christ-images, 

Christ dwindles to the figure in a frieze 

And the eye sleeps, as at a glutton’s feast. 
Christ is not gained by being Christ increased. 
Better unlimned than all these agonies 

And all these pastoral postures. Winter trees 
Appear eternal, when their leaves are least. 


Christ made too real becomes the unreal Christ. 
The absolute speaks once in one great sign. 
Where like’s too like like is not like enough, 
Committed to a poor and earthly tryst. 

The Christian image must be Heaven’s wine, 
Poured to the contours of the cup of love. 


THE YELLOW FLOWER 


TuE first, sad, wayside lamp, the word that fear 
Is calling up men’s stratagems, that fire 

Calls to communion, that the shadows eat 

The mountains, even the last, the topmost light. 


Swinging along the road, I feel my feet 
Taking new shadows for their changing fate, 
And press towards the companies that shine 
Out of the houses, white like winter-sun. 


But down the hedges, packed with sleep and gloom, 
Small bodies hope their morning in the dream. 

I know the lonely lakes within the hills 

Forget no light with starlight in their wells. 


Therefore I bend and pluck one yellow flower 
Before I come to home, that, should I fear 
The everlasting darkness in my bed, 
T’ll have the everlasting sun in bud. 
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SUNDAY MORNING IN IRISH VILLAGE 


THE dogcarts trundle down beside the cycles. 
The cars in pillars of smoke hurry to God. 
Stiff and slow in Sabbath masquerade 

The horsemen ride with distance in their sight, 
The puffing peasants and their children walk, 
To incense, altars, priests and truck with God. 
The sky is filled with Gabriels and Michaels, 
The angel cloud-shapes quiring on the hills. 
Jacob dreams within the cedar-shade 

Below the golden stairs of infinite light. 

Out of the church the bell with tinny talk 
Nags the young air, truant amongst the hills. 


| 
| 
| 


All the bright business of the secular sun, 
Casting its light on haycock, lake and leaf, 
The wanton Benn Weed and the fanning fern, 
Sells nothing to the empty market-place. 

And soon the silence on the air is hung, 

A flower-tranced butterfly against a leaf. 

But down below, at Doyle’s, the Bar’s begun 
The Sabbath covenant, the hidden prayer. 

The furtive smoke is drifting where men burn 
Another spice and say another grace 

And drink another wine ; and, from each tongue, 
A power of praise ascends, spontaneous prayer. 


ee 
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STORMPIECE I 


Tue West’s all smoke forever rolling up 

But never fetching fire from the mountains’ cup. 
The air is filled with multitude of speech, 
Wordless and yet to be interpreted, 

Tree, rain, and pool a different talker each, 

But all a desperate cry as when a beach 

Bests the great thrust of ocean and the dead 
Outleap the waves and beat upon the world. 
The houses, struck by shards, are more than mountains, | 
And from their mouths, like whales, spout mighty fountains ; 
While turf-smoke into skies, Elijah-whirled, 

Turns Heaven to its taste, spicing the rain. 

Out to the East, infinity of light 

Becomes a rainbow gathering the day 

Into the fabulous promise, and the sight 

Into one dazzled eye that bursts the gray 
With Samson’s last great vision. In my brain | 
The tumults of the talking and the seeing 

Mingle in madness, and my body’s being 

Cries for one vast becoming to be given 

To light and wind, to East and West of Heaven, 
To what is perfect stillness, perfect motion, | 
The seventh wave’s crest upon the monsoon-ocean. 
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STORMPIECE II 


All night the rain of all the world was falling, 

Never was earth so Atlas under rain. 

The whipped trees writhed, the rivers roared, with pain, 
And through the hollow dark the wind was brawling 
| With mountaintop and cloud and every beast. 


The morning leaned against the solid East, 
Where air was heavy crystal shot with gold. 
The lake had learned the motion of the sea 
And took to tides with lunar sorcery, 
Till the green banks in white and blue were scrolled. 


Towards the South the mountains melted fast, 
But Lugnaquilla was Vesuvius, 

Smoking with mist and sun. Impetuous 

To dance the morning dance the birds had cast 
Their bodies into wings, and each tall tree 


Essayed to struggle from its roots and be 

Companion to its guests. Unnatural will 

Ran through all Nature like a miracle 
That man has no desire for, yet will tell 
In days to come as if it were his skill. 


L. AABONSON, 








WISDOM OF MACAULAY 


THERE is a pleasing anecdote in Sir George Trevelyan’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay, perhaps, the best history of any Englishman from the 
cradle to the grave, and certainly the most entertaining. From this 
point of view it is even superior to the Life of Johnson, for, owing to his 
dearth of materials, Boswell was unable to give us very much more than 
that vita senis which his motto indicates. 

The principal attractions in London in 1850 appear to have been the 
Gorham case and the hippotamus. Macaulay repeats a story about the 
latter and himself with justifiable, if overweening, pride. 


‘ Thackeray swears that he was eye-witness and ear-witness of the proudest 
event of my life. Two damsels were just about to pass that doorway which we, 
on Monday, in vain attempted to enter, when I was pointed out to them. 
“Mr. Macaulay !” cried the lovely pair. “Is that Mr. Macaulay? Never | 
mind the hippotamus.”’ And having paid a shilling to see Behemoth, they left 
him in the very moment when he was about to display himself to them, in order 
to see—but spare my modesty. I can wish for nothing more on earth, now that | 
Madame Tussaud, in whose Pantheon I once hoped for a place, is dead.’ 


It is more than doubtful whether any best seller among historians 
to-day would emerge as successfully in a competition with the panda for 
public favour. But Macaulay’s gift of making himself attractive by 
writing history like a brilliant novel has gone rather against him since, 
For nearly a hundred years since his history began to appear in 1848, it 
has been a common pastime to hunt down his inaccuracies or, at all | 
events, perversions of the truth, until the public is almost afraid to touch | 
his books for fear of being misled. In the blaze of rhetoric and wealth of 
allusion, of which he does not completely divest himself even in relating 
a simple anecdote to a friend, it is possible to forget how much sober 
wisdom there was in the man. It was recognised in his own time at all 
events. In 1852 that quality was called upon for a very important service. 
The Queen had written to Lord John Russell to urge him to take office 
in a Coalition Ministry under Lord Aberdeen. Lord Lansdowne had | 
some difficulty in overcoming the former Premier’s reluctance to meet 
the Queen’s wish that he should take the second place in her Cabinet, and 
sent for Macaulay. Not only was the man, thus called in, of very much less 
consideration in public life than the Leader of the Whig Party, but he 
was a good deal his junior in age and political experience, and so had not 
even these claims to the position of mentor. But Macaulay carried out 
his task without hesitation, arguing for a quarter of an hour with, he 
thought, ‘ a great flow of thoughts and words.’ He quoted against Lord 
John, in words which no doubt lost nothing in the repetition, his own 
panegyric on the Duke of Wellington’s disinterestedness ia taking the 
Foreign Office under Pvel, after having been Premier. | 
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‘ You said, Lord John, that we could not all win battles of Waterloo, but 
we might all imitate the old man’s patriotism, sense of duty, and indifference to 
selfish interests and vanities when the public welfare was concerned ; and now 
is the time to make a sacrifice. Your past services, and your name give us a 
right to expect it.’ 


Macaulay prevailed ; Russell consented to lead the House of Commons 
under Aberdeen ; and the famous Coalition Ministry was safely launched. 

Leaving Gibbon aside, no English historian, perhaps, is so full of 
pregnant generalisations as Macaulay. In these days it is cheering to 
read what he says near the opening of his famous third chapter : 


‘No ordinary misfortune, no ordinary misgovernment, will do so much to 
make a nation wretched, as the constant progress of physical knowledge and the 
constant effort of every man to better himself will do to make a nation pros- 
perous. It has often been found that profuse expenditure, heavy taxation, 
absurd commercial restrictions, corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, seditions, 
persecutions, conflagrations, inundations, have not been able to destroy capital 
so fast as the exertions of private citizens have been able to create it.’ 


About half-way through the same chapter he has a shrewd observation 
applicable to the strange importance attached to the views of societies 
to which very few people belong and of which very many people have not 
even heard. ‘ The influence of a class is by no means proportioned to the 
consideration which the members of that class enjoy in their individual 
capacity.’ 

At the beginning of Chapter V we may find a passage which ought to 
be borne in mind to-day by all those, to whatever political school they 
may belong, who are inclined to take refugees at their own valuation of 
themselves : 


‘ A politician driven into banishment by a hostile faction generally sees the 
society which he has quitted through a false medium. Every object is distorted 
and discoloured by his regrets, his longings, and his resentments. Every little 
discontent appears to him to portend a revolution. Every riot is a rebellion. 
He cannot be convinced that his country does not pine for him as much as he 
pines for his country. He imagines that all his old associates, who still dwell 
at their homes and enjoy their estates, are tormented by the same feelings 
which make life a burden to himself. The longer his expatriation, the greater 
does this hallucination become. The lapse of time, which cools the ardour of 
the friends whom he has left behind, inflames his. Every month his impatience 
to revisit his native land increases ; and every month his native land remembers 
and misses him less. This delusion becomes almost a madness when many 
exiles who suffer in the same cause herd together on a foreign shore.’ 


Elsewhere he puts it more tersely : ‘ Exiles are the worst of all advisers.’ 
Apropos of the weaknesses of the nonjurors he observes : 


‘It seems hard to impute laxity of principle to persons who undoubtedly 
made a great sacrifice to principle. And yet experience abundantly proves 
that many who are capable of making a great sacrifice, when their blood is 
heated by conflict and when the public eye is fixed upon them, are not capable 
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of persevering long in the daily practice of obscure virtues. It is by no means 
improbable that zealots may have given their lives for a religion which had 
never effectually restrained their vindictive or their licentious passions.’ 


Many who now heartily support the present Ministers were reluctant 
to do so, while they were involved in even a temporary alliance with those 
to whom they had been in opposition. Some even roundly rejected the 
authority of their leaders, and were prepared to go so far as to stand for 
Parliament as Independents, etc., where they could not stand with official 
Labour sanction, or to support such candidates. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had an incomparably more poignant experience of defection in his own 
party in 1931 than Mr. Attlee had in 1940 and the following years. 


‘ He had committed an error which has more than once, in British history, 
been fatal to great parliamentary leaders. He had imagined that, as soon as 
he chose to coalesce with those to whom he had recently been opposed, all his 
followers would imitate his example.’ 


This is what Macaulay says of Sir James Montgomery, and of course it 
only applies to the instances quoted as indicating the difficulties to be 
encountered by those who enter into a union with their political opponents. 

We should be disappointed not to find, in one so widely conversant 
both with books and men, general observations on human nature. For | 
instance, in describing Harley’s character, after mentioning that his bad 
speaking was, in some sense, an advantage to him, he continues : 


‘ For people are very loth to admit that the same man can unite very dif- 
ferent kinds of excellence. It is soothing to envy to believe that what is splendid 
cannot be solid, that what is clear cannot be profound.’ 


He goes on to credit Harley with ‘ that cunning which is frequently found 
in company with ambitious and unquiet mediocrity.’ (Other caustic 
criticisms of life might be cited.) But Macaulay is never cynicel. His is 
one of those books from which one rises, as from the poems and novels of 
the great Victorians, with a higher, and not a lower, idea of human nature. 
Writing of Mary’s behaviour after her arrival in England in 1688, he takes 
occasion to mention ‘that perfect disinterestedness and self-devotion of 
which man seems to be incapable, but which is sometimes found in | 
woman.’ A Victorian sentiment indeed ! One of those artful compliments | 
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employed by the writers of that day to reconcile the female sex to that 
subjection which was their proper réle! There have been some revisions 
of values since then. We have other standards now—not necessarily | 
higher ones but certainly different. 

A. F. FREEMANTLE. 
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MUSICAL LIFE IN GERMANY TO-DAY 


A GREAT renaissance in English musical life is undoubtedly in beng—it 
began in the 1930’s and has been considerably developed since the begin- 
ning of the war. What is particularly significant about it is the recep- 
tivity and broad-mindedness of present-day audiences. Our musical life 
is remarkably free from inhibitions, and we have at all times, even in the 
days when music appealed to an infinitesimal minority, been good hosts 
to the world’s musicians. Now that our own musical tradition is fast 
developing, we are able to witness the heartening spectacle of works by 
contemporary British composers achieving widespread popularity. 

Now what of the German musical public to-day ? First of all, a word 
of warning in trying to give an accurate assessment of present trends in 
German musical life. As in other spheres of political and cultural life, 
the German nation has, for the past twelve years or so, been told what to 
think. It is still, to a certain extent, being told what to think or, perhaps 
I should say that, as far as music is concerned, it is being given a dis- 
proportionate opportunity of hearing certain works. This is due as much 
to the desire of the Allied cultural authorities that their national music 
should be performed as to the efforts of German concert-giving organisa- 
tions to please these authorities. 

Before considering the views of the present-day German musical 
public, let us for a moment consider what has so far been done to give it 
the opportunity of expressing any views at all. At the time of the German 
capitulation, all musical activities had ceased completely and utterly, 
even in those concert halls and opera houses which had not been destroyed 
or rendered unusable. The fact that musical life in Germany has to-day 
recovered out of all proportion to the economic conditions prevailing is 
due to three main factors: firstly, to the energetic help given, in their 
respective ways, by the occupation authorities of all four zones ; secondly, 
to the characteristically painstaking thoroughness and ant-like diligence 
of every German connected with the task ; thirdly, to a marked devotion 
to the cause, the German Liebe zur Sache. 

In Hamburg, which quickly established itself as the cultural capital 
of the British zone, the first public concert was held five weeks after the 
capitulation. It was given by the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
very fine concert hall which had remained intact. Contrary to many 
reports prevailing at the time, members of the leading orchestras of 
Germany, numbering less than a dozen, were not called up ; this accounted 
for the decidedly high standard which prevailed at this concert in spite of 
the fact that the conductor was poor. By the end of the autumn, two 
first-class orchestras were playing in Hamburg: the Philharmonic and 
the Symphony Orchestra of the North-West German Radio Network, a 
body formed by the British controlling authorities. Hamburg lagged 
behind other towns in the British zone, and in the remainder of Germany 
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for that matter, in restarting the performances of opera. This was by no 
means an easy task and, in the circumstances prevailing, it seems almost 
incredible that opera did restart at the beginning of January. These 
circumstances are not without interest: the auditorium of the State 
Opera was burnt out, but everything the other side of the iron curtain, 
including one of the largest stages in Europe and the most up-to-date 
stage machinery, was intact. As material was lacking to reconstruct the 
building, it was decided to build a provisional house on the stage of the 
existing opera. The result was an auditorium seating 600, with a stage 
about the size of Glyndebourne’s and an orchestra pit large enough to 
accommodate sixty-odd musicians. Moreover, the wooden structure 
gave the house almost perfect acoustics. 

The extent of the recovery in Hamburg’s cultural life may be seen 
from the fact that a Theatre and Music Festival took place in June. 
Its quality would have done credit to any similar peace-time event. 
Works performed ranged from Purcell’s Dido and Aineas to Hindemith’s 
ballet, Nobilissima Visione ; I doubt if so catholic a choice of programmes 
has ever been given in Germany—certainly not in recent years. 

Hamburg is, as I have said, the main cultural centre in the British 
zone. But other towns in the zone are showing tremendous zeal: in 
Cologne, for example, where few houses remain standing, the hall of the 
university is used for both opera and concert performances. The 
Giirzenich orchestra has been reconstituted, with many of its original 
members, although the famous hall from which it derives its name is no 
more. In Brunswick, an adventurous spirit is being shown by the opera 
producer, Hans Strohbach (who will be remembered by pre-war visitors 
to Covent Garden); here, such a rare contemporary work as Vaughan 
Williams’ Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains has already been given. 

Much the same state of affairs is found in the other zones. In Munich, 
for example, several large-scale symphonic works have been performed, 
including: Mahler’s colossal Second Symphony with chorus. In Berlin, 
both the State Opera (Russian zone) and the Charlottenburg Opera 
(re-named under the Nazis Volksoper), in the British zone, are playing 
in other theatres. The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra lost some members 
through ‘ de-nazification ’ ; however, its quality has not suffered thereby : 
it is a fact, which I have had occasion to notice in other German orchestras, 
that few really good orchestral players had been more than nominal 
members of the Nazi Party. The chief conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic is at present a young Rumanian called Sergiu Celibidache, but 
there is an insistent demand for the return of Furtwangler, about whom I 
shall have more to say. 

And now let us see what response is forthcoming to our policy from 
musicians and from the musical public at large. There is a vast difference 
in reaction between the two. German musicians are, on the whole, 
genuinely glad to breathe the fresh air of the outside world. Their main 
preoccupation is to renew acquaintance with the familiar and to rediscover 
the unfamiliar works which were banned under the Nazi régime. It was 
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an extraordinary experience to hear a well-known young pianist in 
Hamburg enthusing over Schumann’s Dichterliebe, which he had heard 
for the first time: the work had been banned because the poet, Heine, 
failed to qualify for the necessary standard of racial purity in the Third 
Reich. Then there is hardly a concert society in Germany which has not 
given at least one performance of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. This 
incidentally led me to observe how very poor Germany was in first-class 
solo violinists and how large a proportion of the great violinists of the 
world have been Jewish. As far as the unfamiliar is concerned, it is 
important to realise that none of the music written in Germany in the 
past decade has added anything strikingly new to the art.1 But con- 
temporary German composers, with the exception of Richard Strauss 
who, at the age of eighty-two, surveys the whole scene with Olympian 
detachment, feel thoroughly out of date. There is, therefore, considerable 
interest, in musical circles, in the subsequent development of composers 
whose influence in Germany was at its highest at the time when their 
work ceased to be performed there. Hindemith towers in importance 
above all the others. His works are very frequently performed, and he 
himself has been invited to return to Berlin to take over the Academy of 
Music. Another composer who has reassumed great importance for 
German musicians is Stravinski. Some good work has already been done 
to convince German musicians that we, in England, have developed a 
considerable musical culture of our own. Works like Walton’s Viola 
Concerto and Michael Tippett’s oratorio A Child of our Time, the latter 
being the first contemporary English work to be translated into German, 
made a considerable impression when performed by German musicians. 
In Germany, as in this country, there is a thirst for music exceeding any 
enthusiasm hitherto experienced. While these remarks are based chiefly 
on experience gained in the British zone—and Hamburg is reckoned 
even by German standards to be especially conservative in its musical 
taste—the same applies to other zones. I read recently an outspoken 
comment by @ music critic in a newspaper published in Dresden, taxing 
the public for the lack of interest it had shown in a concert of contem- 
porary Russian chamber music. 
Apparently more by coincidence than by design, the authorities in 
the four zones of Germany have adopted similar methods of treating 
musical life. This does not mean that there are not major points of 
variance. However, these seem to be fewer than in most other spheres 
of Allied policy. In all four zones, it is a matter of prestige that the 
maximum support should be given to musical activities and we certainly 
do not lag behind in this respect. It is unfortunate, however, that there 
should still be no co-ordinated policy in the matter of ‘ de-nazification.’ 
How galling to find, for example, that excellent instrumentalists who had 
been dismissed from an orchestra in the British zone because of their 


1 The two most important German composers of the Nazi era, Carl Orff and his pupil, 
Werner Egk, are both Southern Germans, Their music is straightforward and makes an 
appeal through its vigorous rhythms. 
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activities in the Nazi Party now form part of a first-rate body in the 
French zone. Similarly, several of the most famous singers appearing in 
the Berlin State Opera, which is Russian controlled, have been notoriously 
pro-Nazi in their time. In the U.S. zone no artist is allowed who was 
prominent under the former régime, whatever his political background 
may have been. No single action on the part of the Allied authorities 
has aroused such bewilderment in musical circles as the refusal by the 
US. element of the Control Commission to reinstate Wilhelm Furtwangler 
as chief conductor of the U.S.-controlled Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Furtwangler’s artistic reputation was considerable even before the Nazi 
Party came to power, and it is as great as ever to-day. In the early days 
of the régime, his courageous refusal to dismiss Jewish members of his 
orchestra and his spirited defence of Hindemith’s art led to his resignation 
from high cultural office. However, Furtwangler eventually toed the 
line and regained his position—the highest in German musical life. He 
does not appear ever to have indulged in political activity—unless his 
newspaper articles, written in 1934, in defence of Hindemith can be so 
interpreted. 

One more aspect of the Allied cultural policy, as it affects music, 
remains to be discussed—and it is the most important aspect. As a result 
of the occupation of Germany, we now have an opportunity to break down 
the superiority complex in things musical of which the German nation 
has always been possessed. This superiority complex is to-day unwar- 
ranted. Never again shall we witness the humiliating spectacle of a great 
English masterpiece being acclaimed in Germany after being coldly 
received at its first performance in England, as happened with Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius. We certainly have the means of showing the Germans 
that our musical culture has now reached formidable proportions. Of 
all the arts, music is the one which the Germans understand best ; it is 
therefore through music that we can most effectively penetrate them. 


JACQUES BoRNOFF. 
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THE CLEANING AND RESTORATION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS 


PICTURE restoration at its best is a craft which is too negative to gain 
much reputation. Taste and a cautious sensibility are of supreme 
importance. It requires the highest standards of connoisseurship, and 
at the same time complete self-effacement on the part of the craftsman. 

It is incorrect to suppose an old picture is ever restored to the condition 
in which it left the artist’s easel. Oil paint inevitably darkens and takes 
on what Max Doerner calls ‘The Gallery Tone’ and the protective 
finishing varnishes decay. Hence the necessity for repairs and preserva- 
tion, but no subject raises so many controversial problems, or so many 
anxieties for the curator. 

The difficulty is to strike a balance between the extremes of caution 
and optimism regarding what can be done. On the one hand there 
are those like the late Sir John Lavery who believed that old pictures 
could not be cleaned at all, and on the other, those over-confident restorers 
who are quite happy to paint a new picture on old foundations. 

The first named can have little idea of how much dirt gathers on 
old varnishes and how much varnishes brown and decay. If the 
pictures in the National Gallery had never been cleaned most of them 
would be invisible. As for the latter, restorers who freely repaint, the 
worst offender is apt to be the painter turned restorer. 

It is easy to clean a picture badly. Any amateur can scrub off the 
surface of a picture with solvents, and it is easy to see how the careless 
restorer is caught in the vicious circle of over-cleaning and then over- 
painting, and following this up with over-charging the owner. But as 
far as cleaning is concerned it must be admitted that it is necessary in 
this dirty decaying world. 

We then come to the question of repainting and retouching. This 
has always been done more than many of us realise, and to the painter- 
amateur-restorer repainting may well seem a much easier job than the 
laborious business of careful cleaning. 

At the Gemeente-Museum ’S-Gravenhage in Holland, just before the 
War, I noticed that many of the pictures had been cleaned but not 
retouched or ‘restored.’ The result was not satisfactory, and pushed 
caution to the point of pedantry. Old repaintings had been removed 
but not replaced leaving, in the case of Flemish pictures, spots of 
almost white ground. Cracks had not been filled in, and these blemishes 
threw out of tone (or value) far larger portions of the compositions than 
the small areas of surface which were missing or rubbed. There are, 
of course, admirers of craquelure; some innocent and some learned. 
Craquelure is no guarantee of age and it is an unlikely accident if it 
improves a picture. If it spreads evenly over the entire surface it may 
merely lower the general tone and can be left alone. 
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Obviously retouching is necessary in some instances, apart from 
cases of shaling and torn canvases, not so much to save the damaged 
parts as to preserve the effect of the picture as a whole, and this raises the 
difficult and complicated question of how it should be done. All this is 
a matter of skill and technical knowledge on which one cannot be dog- 
matic, each picture offering an individual problem. I will only point in 
principle to some of the difficulties which must be taken into considera- 
tion. The idea of refraining from any restoration at all is apt to appeal 
to art historians as they are looking for reliable evidence for their his- 
tories, but the connoisseur and collector is interested in the picture itself, 
which he uses to decorate his home, and he is naturally reluctant to 
regard it merely as an item in a chain of evidence in connection with the 
history of some idea. 

In the present decadence of the art of oil painting most of the old 
techniques have been lost and it becomes increasingly difficult to find men 
who understand them, but if these traditions remain anywhere they will 
be found in the studios of the best restorers rather than in our academies. 
Oil paint is a most flexible medium, and there is an enormous variety of 
methods in the paintings of the old masters. The subject is so complex 
that one is not likely to discover a restorer who understands the methods 
of more than one or two schools, and such knowledge is necessary not 
only for restoration but for cleaning. 

Since the advent of alla prima solid painting (in solid painting the 
tone and values are determined by the amount of white mixed with each 
colour), the average painter is apt to regard the surface of a picture too 
simply, as if it were a painted door which has been varnished. The 
methods of the old masters of the highly developed schools of oil painting 
were not complicated so much as elaborately methodical. They built 
up their pictures in a series of semi-transparent layers using a resinous 
oil medium. Reading about them, their technique seems strange beside 
our simple ideas which are dictated so much by the artist’s colourman 
who grinds our paints, prepares the grounds and mixes the medium. 

First came the drawing ! and underpainting which was to prepare the 
bed of the picture ; the whole thing being built up from that foundation 
stage by stage; the ground, drawing, imprimatura, heightening, glazes 
and opaque loadings all finished in turn. There were few corrections 
but many additions, one process developing out of another. They knew 
oil paint was really a transparent medium and the under layers were 
designed to ‘ strike through.’ The whites were not merely used to mix 
with every colour as in modern opaque painting, but by half covering over 
dark they produced cool greys, while transparent glazes over light under- 
paintings resulted in warm tints. In the course of years all these layers 
of colour settled down together with some inevitable changes which could 
not have been foreseen by the artist. The oils yellowed, the glazes 

1 There may be very little drawing to start with. Turner’s later method was to estab- 


lish the relations of masses of warm and cold colour which were drawn into later. In con- 
sequence, his sketches are always finished, in the broad sense, after the first stage. 
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darkened, changed colour or faded and the lead whites have grown more 
transparent. 

The general tendency to yellow or darken might be to some extent 
corrected by a cool light grey underpainting, but in the case of late 
Venetian pictures, for example, on dark bolus grounds the shadows where 
the white lead is thinnest are likely to have darkened more quickly than 
the loaded lights, and when the old varnish is removed from such pictures 
the lights often ‘ jump out ’ of the composition. 

Restoring such pictures with simple alla prima touches of oil paint 
with linseed and turpentine cannot be very satisfactory, and no good 
restorer would do so unless the picture was of little value and only a 
perfunctory repair called for. In that case the retouching can be put on 
over a finishing varnish using varnish as a vehicle. It will then inevitably 
be removed when the picture is cleaned again. 

But to make a repair which cannot be detected (if this is the object) 
it will be necessary to build up that part of the picture from the ground. 
This involves overcoming at least two technical difficulties. It is un- 
likely that the restorer can keep the picture long enough in his studio to 
dry properly before replacing the finishing varnish, and his retouching is 
apt to crack and darken. It is, of course, fatal to repaint broadly, spread- 
ing oil paint over the rubbed or missing patch on to the surrounding 
edges, for the paint at the edges will darken quicker than the paint in 
the centre where the luminous ground has been restored, so only the 
damaged portions should be filled in.2 For this various quick-drying 
emulsions are sometimes used, building up the damaged part from the 
ground with isolating varnish between the layers; such touches are 
supposed to darken less than a thick patch of oil paint. 

As regards cleaning pictures built up in layers of more or less trans- 
parent paint, it will be seen how easy it is for the cleaner to remove part of 
the paint without being aware of it, and this is all the easier when it is 
realised how many old pictures are painted with varnish mediums in 
which mastic is sometimes used. In recent years, when the paintings of 
Etty regained something of the reputation they deserved, many of them 
could be seen offered for sale newly cleaned with half the glazes removed. 
Etty painted with a sort of megilp and in spite of the bad reputation of 
this medium many of his pictures have stood well, but cleaners evidently 
did not always understand his methods. 

The actual relining of a picture is seldom done by the restorer but by 
a professional liner. There has been a tendency to iron pictures too flat 
and destroy the impasto. Before the war, Dutch liners were using wax 
rosin which they claimed it was not necessary to iron so heavily. 

These remarks are elementary, as a description of the technical 
process involved would be unsuitable for a short article. But to what 
extent is all this restoration necessary ? Do we want pictures in the 
museums so skilfully faked in the repairs that we cannot detect the hand 
of the restorer from that of the original artist ? Surely it would be better 


2 In the eighteenth century painters sometimes spoke of ‘ The light within.’ This was a 
reference to the use of a luminous ground. 
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simply to restore the pictures sufficiently to regain the effect of the 
composition as a whole and state in the catalogue, for the less observant, 
where the picture had been repaired. 

But I must confess that this simple solution is theoretical, and I have 
never seen it done. It is possible that anything less than the entire 
restoration of the missing part would not sufficiently match the sur- 
rounding parts and so throw them out of value. The most minute spots 
of dark and light, fly spots for example, make an astonishing difference to 
relative values and have an almost worse effect than an even film of 
old yellow varnish or a network of cracks extending evenly over the whole 
picture surface. 

Few old pictures are found in an undamaged condition. Once the 
discoloured varnish is removed old repaintings become more obvious 
and the question arises as to whether they should be removed. In 
many cases I believe they are best left alone; not only on account of 
the -uncertainty in detecting them (the original artist sometimes 
repaints), but because the old restorers were nearer the old traditions of 
painting and their retouches are sometimes likely to be better than new 
additions. It cannot always be assumed that the original paint will be 
discovered under the old restoration, unless the repainting has been done 
merely to cover up some object which has been thought objectionable 
and in that event the condition of the original composition may be revealed 
by X-ray. But repainting which covers original paint must be removed. 

If Ibbetson, writing at the end of the eighteenth century, is to be 
believed, some of the restorers in his day took off everything down to the 
ground in preparation for entirely new colour. He writes with racy bitter- 
ness of these ‘ butchers ’ and, as his book An Accidence or Gamut of Paint- 
ing in Oil is so little known and so much to the point, I cannot resist 
quoting him. 

Ibbetson was employed by the dealers to restore the over-paintings, 
and he remarked : 

‘I found an extreme difficulty in matching the tints, especially in the 
transparent parts, the common colour of the shops appearing like gritty mud, 
upon the mellow, transparent shades of the exquisite pictures of the last age.’ 
For this purpose he invented his famous ‘ Gumtion,’ a sort of meglip by 
means of which he made, ‘ Every colour transparent, and at the same time 
lie on plump, and remain so, without running, or appearing meagre or 
oily.’ The cleaner to whom he refers with ironical disgust as ‘ The intelli- 
gent being ’ prepared the old pictures for him. But, remarks Ibbetson, 

‘Good comes out of everything.’ ‘ By looking over the intelligent being, 
when it was scouring day,* I had the pleasure of seeing all the different coats 
or strata of a variety of pictures vanish one after the other, from the epidermis, 
or last transparent finishing, down to the raw dead colouring, beyond which 
he seldom ventured. But I am under the greatest obligations to my dear old 

* In one book published at the beginning of the nineteenth century I found his scouring 
of old pictures defended on the ground that it removed the film of oil which rises to the 
surface of old oil paint, but surely it would be difficult to avoid removing glazes with it ! 


The smoothing of the thick loaded impasto was unpardonable. Apart from damage by 
cleaning, impasto often suffers from over-ironing when a picture is relined, 
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departed friend, John Evans, for going still further: he certainly was, in his 
time, the first of all possible grubbers. He, by means of a brick (a delicate 
malmstock, observe) and water only, used to let me see on what coloured 
grounds the ancients all painted: he fetched off everything, except here and 
there a stubborn bit of heightening.’ 


The dealers were fortunate in having an artist as skilful as Ibbetson 
to repair the ravages of their cleaning, but after all he was far better 
employed painting his own pictures. His descriptions suggest the sort 
of problems which often confront the modern restorer. If he is given a 
picture which has been repainted and re-varnished within a few weeks, 
the varnish is likely to become incorporated with the paint and cannot 
be removed alone, but once having started cleaning, the cleaner must go 
on and things get worse and worse. Instead of merely removing and 
replacing varnish he is faced with extensive repainting or confessing to 
the owner that the picture would have been better left alone. An 
experienced restorer will, of course, be very careful to try and avoid taking 
on a job of this kind, though he may often be asked to do so. 

But we all know too many stories at the expense of restorers and the 
craft has much improved since Ibbetson’s time. Much of the criticism 
of this difficult art which requires so much knowledge, skill and ingenuity, 
is uninformed, and even painters, who generally speaking are the best 
judges, sometimes show ignorance in their criticisms. This is possibly 
because their knowledge is limited to their own particular methods of 
painting, but we must be grateful to them as unofficial guardians of our 
national pictures. 

A talent for restoration of pictures is not entirely a matter of cautious 
craft. It also demands positive artistic talents. A good restorer is not 
only a craftsman, he is almost an artist, but a self-effacing artist, which, in 
our day, with our over-emphasis on personality in the arts, sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. The painter whose vanity leads him to paint over 
portions of an old picture with the idea of improving it, is worse than 
useless as a restorer or picture cleaner. 

Restoration is an anonymous art, which does not seem inviting to 
the ambitious. Recently, when a restorer asked for apprentices from a 
London Art School, there were no recruits. The same difficulty is likely 
to arise regarding liners. After the damage done by bombing and the 
countless pictures which have been moulding in damp country houses 
during the war, it is essential to find apprentices for restoration if we 
are not to suffer serious loss. Few students need feel ashamed of 
adopting a craft so nearly akin to art, and the prospect of making a 
living at restoration is far more certain than the profession of painting. 
As I conclude this article, a dispute has arisen regarding cleaning in the 
National Gallery. It is unfortunate that when the public becomes 
alarmed at the restorations in public galleries the only people who do not 
write to the papers are the restorers themselves. For the restorer who 
worked on the picture is likely to be the only person in possession of the 
facts ; but it is understood that good restorers do not advertise. 
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It is difficult to find a common basis of knowledge for discussion. 
The directors, scholars, art-historians, artists and restorers all approach 
the problem from different points of view without quite reaching common 
ground. The scholars, learned as they are, seldom know much of the 
technical problems facing the restorer. They have never even made 
his mistakes. Unlike the eminent oculist who confessed he had destroyed 
a hatful of eyes in his youth, they are innocent men, but none the less 
confident. The artists do not always know the old methods of painting. 
Restorers are of all kinds, but I have found most knowledge of the 
technique of painting among good restorers. 

The circle of those competent to criticise is a small one, and while 
experts differ and find it no easier than other men to speak well of one 
another, they are also restrained by prudence and the natural distaste 
dog has for eating dog. 

Instruments can only record facts and the interpretation of their 
readings may be erroneous. They may record a retouch, but cannot 
indicate if it is good or bad or help the new restorer to do better. Nor 
can we always be sure that the retouching was not done by the original 
artist or a very competent pupil. Retouches often darken and that is 
the usual reason for renewing them. 

At no time did the old pictures before the Impressionists resemble 
modern alla primer practice. As Max Doerner explains, the old idea of 
direct painting was not our idea, and no amount of cleaning of old pictures 
would make them look modern. The old masters who did paint more or 
less directly were much more methodical, and, in the best sense of the 
word, more conventional than we are. The essential difference between 
old and new paintings is not added by time. 

That some of these pictures under dispute in the National Gallery 
have been rubbed there is no doubt, and at least some of the damage 
can be indicated in particular, but I am not in a position to deny that 
this rubbing may not have been done many years ago. I do not know 
how often these pictures have been cleaned before. Possibly there are 
records of the Constables which go back to the artist’s easel, but the 
other pictures may often have been restored by unknown hands. In these 
circumstances the present restorers should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The damaged shadows from the folds of the sleeve of Rubens’ 
Chapeau de Paille cause some loss of unity. The Koninck landscape is 
rubbed and also appears to have been relined or framed sideways so that 
the horizon is on a slant. The result of cleaning Rembrandt’s Bathing 
Woman is surprising and somehow unpleasant. The Constable cornfield, 
in some respects improved, seems to have too many high lights of equal 
value, and in spite of all that has been said about Constable’s glitter, he 
was too good an artist to sacrifice the effect of the picture as a whole to 
competing accents. I cannot help wondering if some of these lights were 
glazed. There certainly are loaded whites glazed in the picture. Constable 
used a copal medium which does not yield easily to solvents. 
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The Koninck landscape now looks like a damaged picture which 
has been stripped of old repaintings and not pulled together with retouches, 
and the same is true of the Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille. If old repaintings 
on a masterpiece are removed, what remains is not wholly masterly, for 
the effect of the whole is shattered and with no more resonance than a 
cracked bell. But if the missing parts are filled in, the resonance or 
visual unity is restored, even though those particular fake touches are 
mends. For the same reason (though this may be disputed) it is legitimate 
to restore a glaze that is rubbed off or is faded. The restorer may find 
small chips of paint broken off down to the ground ; or he may find a 
thin layer of glaze missing over a large area, which, for example, makes 
a cold green tree warm. Without that glaze being restored the relations 
of warm and cold colours throughout the picture are destroyed. 

Sir Gerald Kelly advises that the last vestiges of old varnish should 
be left on old pictures, and I have heard this said before by experienced 
restorers who sometimes add that the oil film under the old varnish should 
be left intact. Once remove this in part and it is difficult to avoid removing 
it all over the surface. Cleaning down to the last skin is the most difficult 
achievement in the technique of restoration, and, of course, in many 
old pictures the oil film, which only forms as the paint dries, has gone 
long ago. 

Old yellow varnish gives tone (of a sort) and holds a picture together 
even when the painting is damaged underneath the varnish. But this 
unity, of tone, so contemptuously referred to by Constable as ‘ tar and cart 
grease,’ is not the original unity intended by the artist. In the golden 
haze of varnish details are lost, blues change to greens, greys disappear 
and the composition is reduced in all its contrasting and complementary 
values. Nevertheless, this unity is better than an overcleaned picture 
which is bright, but discordant. Such pictures are weak in effect and 
the relations of the parts are deranged. But we must not conclude that 
sound pictures covered with yellow varnish are anything but badly 
smothered and muted. They can certainly be much improved by good 
cleaning. 

It is very easy to take sides and be sure of being on the winning side 
when it comes to a dispute between an old master and a restorer. In 
damning the restorer we can all show undisputed taste but possibly little 
knowledge, for the issues are not so simple. So long as an impermanent 
varnish is used, cleaning is necessary. All varnishes are impermanent.* 
The restorer is not altering, and certainly not pretending to improve, a 
work of art in its original condition, for obviously if it were in such 
condition no restoration would be called for. 

Restorers, in fact, are wrongly named. They cannot restore, but only 
clean and mend, and they are often faced with a choice of evils. Like 
doctors they can arrest decay, but not restore youth. One cannot ask 
more—or less. 


R. W. ALSTON. 
* Methods of reviving old varnish are partly successful, but not always very permanent. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To tHE Eprror or The Nineteenth Century and After 


Srr,—May I make some comments on the article by Mr. Douglas Graham, 
which was published in your September issue ? 

The article described the report made by members of a Parliamentary 
mission to Hungary as superficial and false. Mr. Graham maintained that 
Hungary is not progressing towards democracy. He adduced five symptoms 
of this: (1) There is no parliamentarism. (2) There is no freedom of the 
press. (3) There is no freedom of religion, especially for Catholics. (4) There is 
royalist feeling among the peasantry. (5) Economic life is submitted to Russian 
dictation. 

I would be grateful if you gave space in your Journal to the following obser- 
vations concerning Mr. Graham’s assertions. They seem to me to invalidate 
his argument. 

(1) In November, 1945, a General Election was held in Hungary. It was 
the first one to be held in post-war Europe, and the British, U.S.A. and Soviet 
Governments declared it to have been fair in tones of greatest appreciation. 
Since that time an elected Government responsible to Parliament directs the 
affairs of Hungary. 

(2) The freedom of the press may be illustrated by the following figures : 
In Budapest eight daily papers are published. Three of them are middle-class 
capitalist papers, two are communist and two socialist. The Peasant Party 
has one paper. These papers are completely free to publish whatever they wish, 
Radio commentators are selected from all the great parties. 

(3) Interference by the clergy in political affairs is frowned upon, but there 
is no restriction whatever on religious services or preaching. At schools religion 
is a compulsory major subject of study. 

When Parliament passed the Bill which made a Republic of Hungary, 
there was support for the measure from the Peasant representatives in Par- 
liament. The only dissenting voice was that of the Catholic Abbess, Margaret 
Schlachta, representing the clergy, who proposed the restoration of the Habsburg 
Kingdom. 

The nature of the political activity of important sections of the clergy is 
illustrated by these incidents: When Parliament passed the Land Reform 
Bill unanimously, the Catholic Primate issued a pastoral letter, written in the 
interests of the landlords, and ordered this to be read in the churches on 
Sunday. When the chiefs of the Hungarian Nazi criminals were condemned 
to death, Primate Mindszenthy asked for their reprieve, but in vain. The 
police have found ammunition dumps hidden in the schools of piarist priests. 

(4) Hungarian peasants may not be in the vanguard of the first for the 
Hungarian Republic, but they have a horror of Monarchy. Generally, 
Hungarian peasantry is still not very interested in politics. They have been 
taught to leave this to landowners, and other ‘ great men.’ 

(5) After the war Hungary had been laid waste. She was plundered and 
ruined. The first helping hand offered to her was that of the Soviet Union, 
from whom Hungary got a long sight loan of $30,000,000. She was provided 
with cotton for jobwork. 
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It is as natural for Hungary to make the bulk of her economic arrangements 
with the Soviets, as it is for Denmark, Holland and Belgium to make the bulk 
of theirs with Great Britain. However, there is no restriction on Hungary in 
regard to making economic and commercial agreements with any State. Agree- 
ments have been concluded with Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland. An agreement with Great Britain has recently been 
concluded. 

I hope these remarks will help in promoting international understanding, 
which Hungarians fervently desire. 

Yours faithfully, 
Emi Rabo. 
First Sandor ucca 47, 
Budapest V. 
September 10th, 1946. 


To tHe Eprror or The Nineteenth Century and After 


Sm,—Nuremberg is over. Sentence has been prcnounced and opinion 
seems roughly divided between those who consider the sentences over-lenient 
and those who think them fitting. All agree the trial upheld the dignity of 
man and enhanced the law of justice. 

I wonder. I do not think of the Germans; I am neither for nor against 
them in this affair. For they simply do not matter. I do think, however, of the 
men who will be the British leaders in another war, and what they will think 
(should we be defeated) of us. We who, through the agency of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, have unloosed a weapon of savagery which makes the atom bomb 
look like a damp squib. 

We are one of the four victorious nations who have drawn up certain laws 
and made the punishment for non-observance of, at least one of those laws, 
retroactive. 

Let us agree we have acted in the name of sanity, the moral law, for the 
good of humanity, etc., etc. Well and good, but the fundamental if unstated 
law we have brought into being and for which we will pay bitterly is: that the 
victor, henceforth, makes the laws according to his temperament and outlook. 

That is Law No. 1. 

Now No. 2: Also not mentioned but implied. The non-aggressor, in virtue 
of being the non-aggressor, may drop atom bombs at will, or take any step 
further than the aggressor has it in his power to take. Indeed, against an 
aggressor the end is to justify the means, and foul means need no longer be 
foul means when the victorious nation may make its laws. 

Law No. 3: The laws of the Nuremberg Tribunal pertaining to crimes 
against humanity, to crimes in countries under occupation, to crimes against 
prisoners of war apply only to the conquered. Not to the conquerors. Or why 
are not the Russians in the dock—called there by the civilised remnant of the 
world ? 

Law No. 4: The conquered criminals have no souls. The conquerors deem 
the Almighty an unnecessary Ally with no need of asking His mercy for those 
they have judged and condemned. Or is this dismissal of God solely out of 
courtesy to our Russian ally ? 
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Are we all completely mad? Have we no sense of judgment, no pre- 

science, no realisation of our own cowardice and arrogance # 
#& Why have we done this thing? Again, I hold no brief for the Germans. 
Shoot them if you will. Hang them if you will. But in God’s name, why could 
we not have taken the responsibility on our own consciences. We might have 
said that these men were too dangerous to be left alive, that, in our opinion, 
they deserved death, that posterity might disagree, but we would act according 
to our lights and risk the possible condemnation of frture generations. We 
might have claimed the barbaric right to dispose of these conquered lives, 
though it is an insult to an age of honest barbarianism to compare it with the 
present years of grace. 

Instead, we justify ourselves. At all costs and for our own reputation we 
will be lawful. Is there no law to fit this crime ? Then, let us make one and, 
having made it, let us take refuge within it. Now we are protected. And should 
future ages condemn us, shall we not be able to say ‘ Look at your histories, 
we were well within the law.’ 

In past ages we have talked of our young men who fought for us. ‘ They died 
that we might live,’ we said. And what is our gratitude to these dead men 9) 
Our gratitude! To condemn to savagery and death their sons, their brothers” 
and all those who come after them. For, make no mistake, unless we change the 
principles by which we live to-day, we shall lose the next war. ‘ Victory or 
death ’ will no longer be a slogan, it will be a sober statement of fact, and death 
will be a shameful death for those who do not die in action. 

When our future fighting men are at the mercy of their conquerors’ legal ” 
improvisations they may thank us, who are protecting ourselves to-day, that” 
they are criminals within the meaning of the conqueror’s law, to be tried, con-~ 
victed and sentenced. True, there will be God to have mercy on their souls, 
despite us, but let it not be forgotten that it will be we who have condemned 
them ; and further, we who, having dismissed God’s mercy, will be forced one 
day to accept instead His justice. 

June LEADLAY. 








